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SOUTHERN REFUGEES OF THE CHEROKEE NATION 
ANGIE DEBO 


The devastating effect of the Civil War on the five independent 
Indian republics occupying what is now the state of Oklahoma is 
familiar to all students of southwestern history. The present 
paper represents an attempt to limit the field to a particular study 
of the fate of that faction of the Cherokee tribe that sympathized 
with the South. 

Although a strong minority of the tribe favored the North, the 
Cherokee Nation signed a treaty of alliance with the Confederacy 
in the fall of 1861. Civil war at once broke out between the two 
factions of the tribe, in which the Union Indians were overpowered 
and driven into Kansas. The first invasion from the North 
occurred in the spring of 1862? when a force of Kansas and Union 
Indians marched into the country, captured Talequah and Fort 
Gibson, and made Chief John Ross a prisoner.* Dissensions among 
the leaders of the expedition soon forced a retreat to Kansas, how- 
ever, and it seems that most of the Southern Cherokees remained 
unmolested in their homes during the winter of 1862-63. 

Early in 1863 the Cherokee National Council met and repudiated 


‘Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government of the Confederate 
States of America (James M. Matthews, Ed., Richmond, 1864), 391-411. 

*Stand Watie to the Governor of the Creek Nation, August 9, 1863. 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. XXII, 
Part 2, p. 1105. 

*Stand Watie to Cherokee National Committee and Council, July 11, 
1864. Ibid., Vol. XLI, Part 2, p. 1046. 
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its alliance with the Confederate States. John Ross, who had been 
released on parole, went to Philadelphia where he remained during 
the rest of the war. The strong Southern sympathizers of the 
tribe refused to recognize the legality of this action, and chose as 
their chief Stand Watie who eventually rose to the rank of 
Brigadier-General in the Confederate army. 

During the summer of 1863 a second expedition from Kansas 
entered the Cherokee nation and devastated all the country north 
and east of the Arkansas. The women and children fled for refuge 
to southern Indian Territory and Texas, where they remained until 
the end of the war; by August of 1863 there was scarcely a South- 
ern family in the occupied region.* The Confederate government 
found itself confronted with a serious refugee problem. 

The policy of the Confederacy toward the various Indian tribes 
with which it established alliances was to assume all the obligations 
formerly held by the United States. A Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was created in the War Department, March 16, 1861,° and a com- 
missioner appointed.® When the treaty of alliance was signed with 
the Cherokee Nation in the fall of 1861 it provided for the payment 
of annuities, most of which represented compensation for the inter- 
est on funds secured by the sale of lands and held in trust for the 
tribe by the United States government. The Confederate Congress 
then made an itemized appropriation totaling $238,044.36 to pay 
the amount due for 1861, which had not been delivered by the 
United States government, and the annuities for 1862.7 At least 
part of this appropriation was not turned over to the Indians, 
however, because disorganized administration in both the Cherokee 
and Confederate governments made it uncertain as to who had the 
authority to receive the money.* Moreover, the Confederate cur- 
rency began to depreciate until even if the annuities had been paid 
promptly the revenues of the tribe would have been seriously 
diminished. 

‘Stand Watie to Cherokee National Committee and Council, July 11, 
1864. Ibid. 

‘Journals of the Congress of the Confederate States, I, 151. 

*Ibid., I, 154. 

"The Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government of the Confed- 
erate States, 233. 

‘Jefferson Davis’s message to Congress, August 18, 1862. Journal of 


Confederate Congress, V, 299. See also letter of Elias Cornelius Boudinot 
to Stand Watie, January 22, 1863. MS., University of Oklahoma. 
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The Cherokees believed, and rightly, that the military defense of 
their country was neglected by the Confederacy. Supplies were 
diverted to other points, incompetent and unsympathetic officers 
were put in command, and the needs of the Indians were generally 
subordinated to other interests. This subject is outside the scope 
of the present study, however, and is mentioned only for its bearing 
on the refugee problem. 

When the Southern families fled from their homes in the summer 
of 1863 they first took refuge in the Creek Nation and the northern 
counties of the Choctaw Nation. In the absence of authority Gen- 
eral Hindman, on his own responsibility, began feeding these starv- 
ing people from the army commissariat, and General Maxey con- 
tinued the practice. As the Federal advance swelled the number 
of refugees Maxey had to create a sort of extra-legal organization 
to administer this relief. Only this prompt action saved large 
numbers of refugees from starvation.° 

The Cherokee Nation also took action.*° A convention called 
early in the summer of 1863 undertook to provide for the refugees ; 
it provided for a census to be taken—the number at that time was 
estimated to be not less than six thousand—and appointed J. L. 
Martin to take charge of the relief administration.‘ This conven- 
tion also appears to have voted to establish schools near the refugee 
camps.’* 

The Confederate military authorities seem to have codperated 
actively with these measures of the Cherokee government. When 
Martin was chosen to carry out the tribal relief General Steele also 
appointed him to issue the rations furnished by the Confederate 
army.’* Martin constructed a refugee camp on the Blue Creek 
about ten miles above the mouth. He chose a site where there was 
an abundance of water, good timber, summer and winter range, 

*Report of S. S. Scott, Indian Commissioner, to James A. Seddon, Sec- 


retary of War, December 1, 1864. Official Records of the Rebellion, First 
Series, Vol. XLI, Part 4, p. 1086. 

“The Southern Cherokee government. There was, of course, the Ross 
faction also claiming to be the legal government, and recognized by the 
United States. 

"Stand Watie to Cherokee National Council, July 11, 1864. Official 
Records, First Series, Vol. XLI, Part 2, p. 1047. 

“James M. Bell to Mrs. Bell, May 29, 186—. MS., University of Ok- 
lahoma. 

“Stand Watie to Cherokee National Council, in the letter of July 11, 
1864, already cited. 
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and apparently a healthful location. He began moving the refugees 
during September, and General Steele granted furloughs to those 
Indian soldiers whose families were among the dependent, in order 
that they might construct houses for them. Martin received only 
half rations for his charges, but he hoped in the new location he 
would be permitted to draw from Texas and thus secure adequate 
supplies for the future.** 

The Cherokee government could finance very little of its relief 
because the tribe had no revenue but the annuities, and no possible 
method of raising any revenue with the land depopulated and the 
inhabitants in exile. On August 8 Stand Watie wrote a very 
urgent letter to S. S. Scott, the Confederate Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, urging the immediate payment of the delayed annui- 
ties. He said that he had always been willing to make due allow- 
ance for the difficulties of the Confederate States and tried to 
maintain public confidence in their good faith; he closed with these 
significant words: 

Shall I continue to encourage them, or shall I at once unveil to 
them the dread truth that our country is to be hopelessly 
abandoned, and that they are to receive the reward of poverty 
and ruin for their unswerving fidelity to the Southern cause ??° 

This letter seems to have been delivered by Elias Cornelius 
Boudinot, who for nearly a year had represented the Cherokee 
Nation in the Confederate Congress.1* Boudinot was instructed to 
confer with Commissioner Scott and General E. Kirby Smith, with 
regard to securing funds to carry out the provisions of the relief 
ordinance passed by the Cherokee convention; failing in that he 
was to proceed to Richmond and try to secure aid there.” He 
found neither Scott nor Smith willing to undertake the personal 
risk of advancing any money. He managed to borrow $10,000 on 
his own responsibility, and assured Watie that he would secure 
$40,000 within eight weeks.1* He then proceeded to Richmond 


“J. L. Martin to Stand Watie, September 22, 1863. MS., University of 
Oklahoma. 

“Stand Watie to S. S. Seott, August 8, 1863. Official Records of the 
War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. XXII, Part 2, pp. 1104-1105. 

*He took his seat October 7, 1862. Journals of the Confederate Con- 
gress, V, 514. 

“Stand Watie to E. C. Boudinot, August 9, 1863. MS., University of 
Oklahoma. 

“Boudinot to Watie, November 4, 1863. MS., University of Oklahoma. 
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and introduced a bill in Congress appropriating $100,000 to be 
loaned to the Cherokee Nation. The act passed with only one dis- 
senting vote,’® and was signed by President Davis, January 22, 
1864.2° This measure authorized Scott to pay the money over to 
the agents constituted by the Cherokee convention.** As Boudinot 
was paying at that time $300 a month for board in the city of 
Richmond it can be readily seen that good business required that 
the loan be kept at as low a figure as possible. He warned Watie 
that the loan would have to be paid back eventually at par, and 
advised that only such money be drawn as was needed immediately. 
Congress was at that time in secret session preparing a money bill 
which provided for taking up the old currency at two-thirds of its 
par value and emitting a new issue. While Boudinot did not 
exactly reveal these proceedings, he said that the legislation was of 
such a nature that the old currency would depreciate still lower, 
and that his people had better spend as little of the appropriation as 
possible until they could “demand the best money.”** 

It seems to have been at this time that Stand Watie and a 
portion of his troops undertook to conduct a number of destitute 
families to Texas. The weather grew bitterly cold after they 
started, but he managed his company so well that he made the 
six weeks’ journey without the loss of a life.2* Refugee camps were 
formed in Bonham, Sherman, and other north Texas towns, and 
in clustered settlements on the Kiamichi, Boggy, Blue, and Washita 
rivers in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations.** As Martin had hoped, 
the supplies were now drawn from the grain fields of northern Tex- 
as. General Maxey continued to furnish rations, and when the money 
Boudinot had borrowed became available the Cherokee government 
began a systematic distribution under orders from the National 
Convention.*° Detachments of the Cherokee soldiers were detailed 
to build shelter for the new refugees that were constantly arriving.”® 


*Boudinot to Watie, January 24, 1864. MS. 

“Journals of the Confederate Congress, III, 620. 

*Boudinot to J. L. Martin, January 27, 1864. MS. 

*Boudinot to Watie and Martin, as cited in notes 19, 21. 

**Mabel Washbourne Anderson, Life of General Stand Watie, 

“Report of Major-General James G. Blunt, Paola, Kansas, February 
14, 1865. Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. 
XLVIII, Part 1, p. 851. 

“Stand Watie to Cherokee National Council, [bid., First Series, Vol. 
XLI, Part 2, pp. 1046-1047. 

*James M. Bell to Stand Watie, December 15, 1864. MS., University 
of Oklahoma. 


a 
27. 
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In the summer of 1864 the Cherokee Nation sent Martin and 
Lucien Bell across the Mississippi to purchase cotton and wool 
cards for the use of the refugees in making their clothing.?’ It 
was more easy to initiate such a plan than to carry it into execution, 
for Vicksburg had fallen the year before and the Federal forces 
held the line of the Mississippi. Later in the year Boudinot recom- 
mended very urgently to the Council that it authorize an agent to 
purchase medicine and three or four hundred cards.** The winter 
was coming on and he believed the need was desperate ; still later 
he wrote, “for Gods sake and the sake of the naked refugees let 
some person go across the river and buy cotton cards. and let 
them do it quick. it will soon be too late.’’*° 

Just before the end of the war the failing Confederate govern- 
ment attempted to meet its obligations to the Indians by paying 
the annuities in cotton. Boudinot, who had sponsored the measure 
in Congress, was very anxious to secure its benefits before the Con- 
federacy should collapse,*° but he seems to have failed. When 
General Watie, the last Confederate officer to surrender, finally laid 
down his arms,** his most immediate problem of reconstruction 
was to secure food for his starving people. 

For some time after the collapse of the Confederate government 
the destitute Indians were sustained by contributions of supplies 
from charitable citizens of Texas.*? As soon as Watie surrendered 
he opened negotiations with the Union generals for the benefit of 
the refugees; he commissioned William Penn Adair and James M. 
Bell to proceed to Shreveport, Louisiana, to make arrangements 
with the commander of the department in their behalf.** 

Adair and Bell interviewed Brigadier-General J. C. Veatch at 
Shreveport and explained to him that the arrangements with the 


*Stand Watie to Mrs. Watie, June 1, 1864. MS. 

**Boudinot to Stand Watie, October 1, 1864. MS., University of Okla- 
homa. 

*Boudinot to Stand Watie, October 31, 1864. MS. 

*Boudinot to Stand Watie, May 11, 1865. MS. 

*Stand Watie to Mrs. Watie, June 23, 1865. MS. 

“James L. Butler to Stand Watie, July 13, 1865. MS. Correspond- 
ence between William Penn Adair and James M. Bell and Brigadier- 
General J. C. Veatch, July 19-20, 1865. Official Records of the War of the 
Rebellion, First Series, Vol. XLVIII, Part 2, pp. 1099, 1096. 

*Watie’s commission to Bell and Adair, signed June 29, 1865. MS., 
University of Oklahoma. 
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Confederacy for feeding the indigent refugees had ceased with that 
government, leaving them in a very precarious situation ;** they 
estimated that four thousand Cherokees were dependent upon relief 
measures for sustenance.*® Veatch was impressed by their repre- 
sentations and, although he had no authority himself to appropriate 
funds for such a purpose, he forwarded their request to his superior 
with the recommendation that it would probably be cheaper to feed 
the refugees than to punish them for raiding and stealing.** 

Whether influenced by this thrifty consideration or by humani- 
tarian motives the United States government did take up the work 
of caring for the Southern refugees. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs after consultation with the Southern Cherokee leaders estab- 
lished supply depots, let out contracts for systematic feeding of all 
the destitute, and appointed a special agent to see that the con- 
trates were carried out in good faith.** In this way the indigent 
were supported during the winter of 1865-66 and well into the follow- 
ing summer. It was not until the crops were harvested in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1866 that the menace of starvation was removed.** 

There is no way of estimating how many Southern Cherokees 
lost their lives through sickness and exposure and starvation during 
the three years they were in the refugee camps. All of the con- 
temporary accounts speak of them as “in a state of the greatest 
destitution,” “actually and literally destitute,” “wild with excite- 
ment and desperate from impending starvation.” Their sufferings 
must have been extreme. 

An interesting expression of the feelings of the refugees has 
been preserved in the correspondence of the Watie family, especially 
the letters of Mrs. Watie to her husband. Mrs. Watie was a capable 
and energetic woman, blunt and outspoken in her comments, but 
intensely devoted to the Chief. She spent part of her time near 
Rusk, Texas, where quite a colony of her relatives had purchased 
plantations as early as 1854,** but she liked better to stay at Paris 
where her husband could visit her occasionally. 

“Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. XLVITI, 
Part 2, p. 1099. 

*Tbid., 1102. 

S7oid., 1096, 1101, 1110, 1111. 

*Boudinot to Stand Watie, December 8, 1865. MS., Universi:y of Ok- 
lahoma. 

“Stand Watie to Major Herron, June 4, 1866. MS. 

“Mrs. Nancy Starr to Mrs. Watie, July 24, 1854. MS. 
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As the Confederate agents often stated in their official reports 
the Cherokee government was an aristocracy ruled by a few promi- 
nent and prosperous families, who lived on well-ordered plantations 
and directed the community with a sort of hereditary ascendency. 
These leaders did not suffer abject poverty when they abandoned 
their homes. They settled at Bonham, Paris, and other places in 
northern Texas, rented or purchased tracts of land,*® struggled 
with depreciating Confederate currency,*! tried to keep their chil- 
dren in school,*? and with the assistance of their slaves managed to 
raise food and weave clothing to supply their own needs and the 
needs of their men in the army.*® The Waties, of course, belonged 
to this class. 

Mrs. Watie’s brother, James M. Bell, who was an officer in the 
Confederate army, wrote frequent letters to his wife in Texas in 
which may be seen the feelings of these people for their ravaged 


homes. The following is a characteristic expression: 


How I would like to settle down again and hear the cows lowing, 
the hogs squealing, and see the nice garden and the yard with roses 
in it, the waving wheat and stately corn growing, and be conscious 
that there was no one in want, and be blessed with the society of 
those I love most on earth—you and our children.** 


Although Mrs. Watie’s letters show a strong capacity for meeting 
emergencies—she once said, “it is a saying that Mrs. Watie will get 
along where others will sink’**—they also show that she suffered 
real hardships and perplexities. Writing material was secured with 
difficulty ; pencils, pens, and envelopes were carefully hoarded, and 
some of the letters written on pages torn from old account books*® 
are more eloquent of privation than any complaints could have 


“Mrs, Watie to Stand Watie, May 20, 1863, November, 1864. MS., 
Iniversity of Oklahoma. 

“Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, June 12, 1864, June 21, 1864. MS. 
“Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, June 18, 1863, August 21, 1863, October 
, 1864. MS. 

James M. Bell to Mrs. Bell, May 29, 186—. MS. 

“James M. Bell to Mrs. Bell, May 8, 1864. MS. 

Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, August 21, 1863, December 12, 1863, Sep- 
tember 12, 1864, October 9, 1864, January 20, 1865. MS. 

“James M. Beli, May 16, 1863. MS. This letter has been edited very 
slightly. 

“Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, May 2, 1865. MS. 

“Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, June 8, 1863, August 21, 1863, May 27, 
1864, June 21, 1864. MS. 


a 


<a) 
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been. Once she was nearly caught in an embarrassing predicament 
when messengers from her husband arrived in Texas and found her 
almost without food to set before them, but she managed to conceal 
her situation and entertained the visitors with her usual hospitality ; 
perhaps she should be forgiven for writing on this occasion, “We 
always feed more folks than anybody else and get less thanks.”** 

The prevalence of sickness and the number of deaths Mrs. Watie 
reported among her immediate acquaintance was appalling. There 
is something very touching about the account of her visit to a 
dying woman. 


She was my earliest friend. She was the friend of my childhood. 
It was long before either of us could speak. She says, “You have 
come at last.” I told her, “Yes.” That was all I could say.*® 


She herself finally became ill, and characteristically enough she 
believed she could cure herself and her friends if she could only 
secure some sarsaparilla and a certain wild grass that grew all over 
the Indian country.*® 

Stand Watie’s capture of a Federal supply train of two hundred 
fifty wagons was the most famous exploit of the war in the Indian 
Territory.*° Mrs. Watie’s reaction to this achievement is very 
interesting. Although she prided herself on her spinning, saying 
of herself and one of her household, “we are as good hands as there 
is in the state,” she found it exceedingly difficult to keep her soldiers 
and her children clothed.** She had just promised to send some 
trousers to “all the boys,”®? when the news of the capture reached 
her. Her comment was very brief and very practical, “I thought I 
would send you some clothes, but I hear that you have done 
better.”** 


“Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, December 12, 1863. MS. It has been 
thought more convenient to edit these letters somewhat; Mrs. Watie’s 
penmanship was beautiful, but she was careless about capitals and punc- 
tuation. 

“Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, May 27, 1864. MS. 

“Tbid., June 21, 1864. 

“Report of Stand Watie to Brigadier General D. H. Cooper, September 
21, 1864. Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. 
XLI, Part I, pp. 783 and ff. Report of Major-General S. B. Maxey to 
Brigadier General W. B. Boggs, October 7, 1864. JIbid., p. 780. 

Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, August 21, 1863, December 12, 1863. MS. 

“Ibid., September 12, 1864. “All the boys” probably meant Saladin 
and Charles Watie and other young relatives. 

*bid., October 9, 1864. 
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Mrs. Watie did not feel at home with the Texas people. When 
she first went to Rusk, she said, “I wish I could just see you an 
hour or two; I know you would laugh at some of the experiences 
of these white folks,”’°* and once she wrote half jokingly to her 
husband: “I never knew so much of this world as I do since I 
came to this country. I used to think that everyone had some sort 
of a soul, but one half of them has only gizzards, and some only 
craws.”*> The refugee group was distracted, also, by the intricate 
neighborhood and family quarrels that always seemed to afflict the 
Cherokee people.*® 

The war rumors that came to these Texas towns were torturing 
in their uncertainty. On July 28, 1863, Mrs. Watie wrote: 


I am in a thousand troubles, for I have just heard that you are 


falling back. . . . You have heard before this time that Vicks- 
burg has fallen. That seems to distress the people more than any- 
thing else. . . . I forgot to tell you that Gen. Lee had Wash- 


ington and Baltimore. I hope they will make peace. I see by the 
papers that the people of New York are tired of the war and are 
erying for peace. I wish it was over with.” 


On May 2, 1865, Mrs. Watie wrote that rumors were being con- 
stantly circulated and contradicted to the effect that Kirby Smith 
had surrendered, there was an unverified report that General Watie 
had been captured, and, most alarming of all, it was rumored that 
a price had been set on his head.** To realize what this last report 
meant to Mrs. Watie one has only to remember the many bitter 
enemies Stand Watie had among his own people who would have 
been glad to collect such a reward. 

But even harder to endure than the financial strain, and the 
sickness, and the constant anxiety as to the outcome of the war 
was the fear that moral standards were breaking under the influence 
of force and bloodshed. The people of our own time who have 
feared that the structure of civilization would collapse in universal 
anarchy can understand the feelings of this Indian woman as she 


“Tbid., May 20, 1863. 

*Tbid., August 21, 1863. 

*Tbid., May 20, 1863, July 28, 1863, June 21, 1864. 

"Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, July 28, 1863. MS. See also her letter 
of September 4, 1864, regarding the fighting around Atlanta and Peters- 
burg. 

*“Tbid., May 2, 1865. 
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saw her people demoralized by disorder and license. When she 
first went to Texas she wrote to her husband, “Be a good man as 
you always have been, and have at the end a clear conscience before 
God and man.”*® She was far more concerned with the moral 
than the physical peril of her son, Saladin, who, though little 
more than a child, was serving in his father’s regiment. She 


wrote: 


Grady tells me that Charles® and Saladin have killed a prisoner. 
Write and tell me who it was and how it was. Tell my boys to 
always show mercy as they expect to find God merciful to them. 
I do hate to hear such things—it almost runs me crazy to hear 
such things—I find myself almost dead sometimes thinking about 
it. I am afraid that Saladin never will value human life as he 
ought. 


In the same letter she asked her husband to spare William Ross, 
the son of their bitterest enemy, if he should fall into his hands, 
because she knew how to “feel for his old mother.”** Her influ- 
ence must have been strong with the Chief, for soon afterward 
he wrote that he had captured one of the Ross family and another 
enemy, and had spared their lives because of her request.*? 

In moments of depression Mrs. Watie doubted the ability of 
her people to survive these demoralizing experiences, and some- 
times she seemed willing to abandon them to their fate. It was 
toward the close of 1864 that she wrote from Wood County, 
Texas, to her husband: 


This war—it will ruin a great many good people. They will 
not only lose all their property, but a great many will lose their 
character, which is of more value than all their property. You 
can hardly hear people speak of any of our people but something 
is said that is against their character. I am almost ashamed of 
my tribe; it has got to be such common talk that they all follow 
the army and that for bad purposes. 

I have long since lost all interest in my people. I sometimes 
feel that I will never be with them any more, and it does not 


*Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, May 20, 1863. MS. 

Evidently Charles Watie, younger brother of Stand Watie. 

“Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, June 8, 1863. MS. See also letter of 
December 12, 1863; in this letter she requests her husband to bring Sal- 
adin along when he comes to Texas because she does not like to have 
him there in camp without his father. 

“Stand Watie to Mrs. Watie, November 12, 1863. MS. 
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make any odds whether or not—I could not do them any good. 
I want to see the end of the war, and then I will be willing to 
give up the ghost. You will think that I got in the dumps be- 
fore I got done my letter. Well, I do get that way when [ think 
what they are and what they might be.** 


But when the moral standards of her society were falling in 
disorder around her Mrs. Watie never doubted the integrity of 
her husband. In speaking of war profiteers, of whom there seemed 
to be a large number in the Cherokee Nation, she said she would 
rather live on bread and water than to think he was one of those 
who would profit from the necessities of his people.** But she 
believed that his sacrifices were unappreciated, and in a mood of 
rebellion against the long strain of grief and worry she wrote, 
“T would like to live a short time in peace just to see how it 
would be. I would like to feel free once in life again, and feel 
no dread of war or any other trouble.’’® 

But peace finally came, and the Cherokee people set to work 
to rebuild their ruined homes, and to draw their scattered refu- 
gees into a stable society. Everything that went to make the 
dawn of the new day is expressed in the homely words of advice 
from Mrs. Watie to her young son whose schooling had been re- 
tarded by the shadow of war thrown across his childhood, “I 
want you to study hard so as to catch up with boys of your age.”®° 
It expressed at the same time a purpose and a prophecy. 


*Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, September 4, 1864. MS. 
“Tbid., May 2, 1865. 

Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, June 12, 1864. MS. 
*Mrs. Watie to Wataca Watie, January 29, 1869. MS. 
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SAMUEL BANGS: THE FIRST PRINTER IN TEXAS* 
LOTA M. SPELL 


The date and the personalities involved in the introduction of 
the press into the southwest have been subjects for research and 
speculation for many years, and, as the region was once a part 
of Mexico, the search for data which would throw light upon the 
problem has not been limited either to the United States or to 
English-speaking historians. J. Eleuterio Gonzalez, in writing of 
Nuevo Leon, devotes considerable space to his belief that the 
Anglo-Americans who came into Texas in 1813 brought with them 
a press which was captured at San Antonio by the Mexicans and 
taken to Monterey; but neither in the official report of the battle 
nor in the list of captured goods is there any reference to a press 
or parts of a press.” In some brief unpublished notes, H. R. 
Wagner states that the first document printed in the southwest 
which has come to his knowledge is a proclamation of Arredondo, 
which was issued at Monterey on July 21, 1820.* Other writers 
have referred to the press brought into Texas by the Long ex- 
pedition in 1819* on which a newspaper, the Texas Republican, 
was printed. Of this paper three numbers were reported by other 
papers in the United States’ as having been received. 

From evidence that there was a press in Texas in 1819 and also 
one in Monterey in 1820, Wagner jumps to the conclusion that 
the Monterey press was the press of the Long expedition, thus: 

*Reprinted, with slight revisions, from The Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, XI, 248-258, with the courteous permission of the editor. 

1Coleccién de Noticias y Documentos para la Historia del Estado de 
Nuevo Leon (Monterey, 1867). 

*Mexico. Archivo General. Historia, Operaciones de Guerra, Arre- 
dondo, 1813-1820. Translation in the Quarterly of the Texas Historical 
Association, XI, 220-236. 

‘MS. notes on early printing. Photostat copy in University of Texas 

Library. 
_ ‘Lamar Papers. Calendar No. 703, Lamar’s Life of Long. Original in 
State Library. Printed in Lamar Papers, II, 59. Calendar No. 1966, 
Eli Harris, Providence, Louisiana, January 18, 1841, to M. B. Lamar, in 
III, 483. 

°E. W. Winkler, “The Texas Republican,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, VI, 162-165; VII, 242-243; XVI, 329-331. C. S. Brigham, 
“Bibliography of American Newspapers,” in Proceedings of American 
Antiquarian Society, New Series, XXXV, 98. 
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There is no doubt that Long’s second expedition had a press 
which was captured, and probably the printer himself, as Bangs 
was in the expedition and captured, and a short time afterwards 
he appeared as a printer.* 


But who was Bangs and how did he get either to Texas or to 
Monterey? Was Wagner correct in stating that Bangs was with 
the Long Expedition? Both questions remained without an an- 
swer until a letter signed by Samuel Bangs and written at Sal- 
tillo in 18227 revealed the facts connected with this trip to Texas 
and Mexico. Where he came from remained a mystery until a 
reference of Benjamin Lundy gave a clue.* Later his name ap- 
peared as the publisher of the first “war” newspaper of the Mex- 
ican war. It became increasingly evident that a knowledge of 
the details of even twenty years of Bangs’s life would throw some 
light on the history of the early press in Texas and northern 
Mexico. With this object in view the task of tracing his career 
was begun. The search has led from Boston to Mexico City, with 
many stops en route. 

From Lundy’s clue that Bangs was a native of Boston, some 
facts of interest in connection with his life were established. He 
was a son of Samuel Bangs, Jr., born in 1769, and of Harriet 
Grier, also of Boston. His father died before 1800, and in that 
year the will of his grandfather, Samuel Bangs, Sr., was pro- 
bated. By this he left to “Samuel and Harriet Bangs, minors 
under 14, children of Samuel Bangs, late of said Boston, glazier, 
deceased,” his property; and William Hawes was appointed their 
guardian. On November 10, 1801, a new guardian was ap- 
pointed for both children still “under 14,” and on August 18, 
1806, a guardian was appointed for Harriet, but Samuel was no 
longer mentioned. He must then have been born about 1794 of 
a family prominent in the locality. 

We still know nothing of Samuel’s education or preparation for 
business. Whether he was apprenticed is still a question. For 


°MS. notes. 

"Samuel Bangs, Saltillo, to Servando Teresa de Mier, Mexico, July 13, 
1822. Original in the Mier Papers. 

*Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy (Philadelphia, 1847), 
p. 154. 

*Dean Dudley, History and Genealogy of the Bangs Family (Boston, 
1896); Probate Records of Suffolk County, XCVIII, 696. 
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ten years he is hidden in the clouds of obscurity, from which he 
emerges, not in Boston, but in Baltimore, where, in the capacity 
of printer he joins the Mina expedition, bound for Mexico.’ 
From this point on, it is possible to follow the thread of his career 
by tracing the more prominent individuals with whom he was 
associated. One of these was Dr. Servando de Mier, a Mexican 
friar, whose career reads almost like a story book.’* After being 
exiled from Mexico by ignorant and superstitious ecclesiastics, 
persecuted in Spain, secularized by the pope, and almost starved 
to death in France, he had sought refuge in England, where he 
met Francisco Xavier de Mina, who was fired with enthusiasm to 
bring about the freedom of Mexico. Into this project Mier en- 
tered with his whole heart; and together they procured a boat 
and supplies with which to carry out their object. With them 
from England they brought a small portable press.‘* The first 
stop was made at Baltimore, where they hoped to obtain further 
financial aid and to buy more supplies. There the services of 
Bangs as a printer were secured. In September, 1816, the ex- 
pedition set sail, with the leaders well satisfied with the support 
and encouragement received. After various experiences, for com- 
plete harmony did not at all times prevail among these apostles 
of liberty, the party halted on Galveston Island. Here Bangs is- 
sued a Manifiesto of Mina, dated Galveston, February 22, 1817. 
The document has been reprinted by Bustamante,’* who states 
that on the verso appears the notice: “Impreso por Juan J. M. 
Laran y 8. Bancs.” 

There is further documentary evidence—his own printing—by 
which to trace Bangs for a time from this point. He was at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande on April 12, 1817;** he disembarked at 
Sota la Marina in May, 1817, and celebrated that event by print- 

*Samuel Bangs. Application for Land, 1830. Original in State Land 
Office, Austin, Texas. Spanish grants, XXX, 200-230. 


uJ, E. Gonzilez, Biografia del benemérito Mexicano D. Servando Teresa 
de Mier Noriega y Guerra (Monterey, 1876). 

“Hernindez y Davalos, Documentos para la Historia de México (Mex- 
ico, 1877-1882), VI, 847. 


*Carlos Maria Bustamante, Cuadro histérico (Méxieo, 1843-1860, IV, 
317-323; 337, note; W. D. Robinson, Memorias de la Revolucién (London, 
1824), p. 59. 

“Tbid., IV, 333. 
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ing a patriotic song in five stanzas composed by Joaquin Infante.'® 
The colophon of this poetic effusion reads: “Soto la Marina, 
1817. Samuel Bangs, impresor de la division ausiliar de la re- 
publica mexicana.” He also printed several numbers of a Bole- 
tin, some copies of which still survive.'® 

But poetry and newspapers were soon to be driven from Bangs’s 
mind by sterner facts. When Mina decided to advance to the in- 
terior of Mexico with a part of his force, he left Bangs and Mier 
at Sota la Marina, where they were soon captured by Arredondo, 
the royalist leader in that section of Mexico. At this time Bangs 
would have shared the fate meted out to almost all the rest of the 
party—immediate execution—had Arredondo not realized the 
utility of the press and his need of a printer. The life of Mier 
was spared because Arredondo knew the great respect in which 
he was held, not only in Mexico but also abroad; nevertheless he 
was put in chains, hoisted on a mule, and taken overland to the 
vile fortress of San Juan de Ulloa in the harbor of Vera Cruz. 
Not until 1822 did Bangs learn that Mier, after being ordered 
transported to Spain, had escaped at Havana and was again in 
Mexico. In a letter to him, Bangs recounted his own experi- 
ences as follows: 

I am well and have been in this town [Saltillo] three months 
since I came with the Commandant Gaspar Lopez; for you know 
how Arredondo took possession of the press when we were made 
prisoners and that I had the good fortune to have my life spared 
as I was a printer. Since then I have exercised my profession 
for the government at a salary so miserable that I could hardly 
subsist; even now I am paid only 18 pesos a month, but with 
treatment as contemptible as if I were a prisoner. These gentle- 
men do not remember that I also exposed my life for the liberty 
of the north; although it was not effected as we had planned.” 


With Bangs’s printed documents and this letter in existence, 
the whole theory of Wagner concerning the transfer of the press 
and printer of the Long expedition to Monterey is exploded. The 


*Ibid., IV, 329. 

*Reprinted in Genaro Garcia, Documentos histéricos (Mexico, 1910), 
IV. Garcia adds the information that it was printed on a portable press 
in charge of Samuel Bangs. See Introduction, p. xv. 

“Samuel Bangs, Saltillo, to Servando de Mier, Mexico City, July 13, 
Is2z. A. L. S. 2 ff. 
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Long press was destroyed on the spot by the royalists.** The 
press on which the Galveston document was printed was an Eng- 
lish press which was taken to Mexico by Mier and Mina,’® and 
Bangs had been with it from 1816 until 1822 when he was still 
operating it at Saltillo, to which place the seat of government 
had been removed. There remains small doubt that he was the 
printer of the 1820 Monterey document referred to by Wagner as 
the earliest printer in the southwest. 

There is other evidence by which Bangs can be traced through 
the next decade. In 1823 a list of voluntary [?] subscribers to 
a fund wherewith to assist the government was published in the 
columns of the official organ at the capital. What do we find 
there, but the item from Saltillo that “el impresor, Samuel 
Bangs,” will donate 2 pesos from his monthly salary to the 
cause? Evidently Samuel was still in Saltillo and still a printer. 
From this point on, for a time, the career of Bangs again became 
temporarily enshrouded in mystery. But entries in the Journal 
of the congress of Coahuila and Texas for 1830** once more es- 
tablished his whereabouts. On January 1 that year he applied to 
the governor of that state for Mexican citizenship; his applica- 
tion was approved on the 14th; and by decree number 112 José 
Manuel Bangs was made a citizen of the state of Coahuila and 
Texas.** The seeming discrepancy in the names is cleared up by 
the postscript to Bangs’s letter to Mier in 1822 in which he ex- 
plained that when the Mexicans baptized him into the Catholic 
church they changed his name from Samuel to José Manuel, but 
he continued to sign himself Samuel in order that Mier might 
recognize him. 

The explanation of Bangs’s sudden desire for Mexican citizen- 
ship and further details for his career between 1823 and 1830 
came from a most unexpected quarter. In the records of the state 
land office at Austin, Texas, is an application for a six-league 
grant of land on the Colorado signed by José Manuel Bangs at 


*Eli Harris to M. B. Lamar, January 18, 1841, in Lamar Papers. 

"Statement of Mier before the Inquisition: ‘Desembarcé Mina su im- 
prenta portatil que traia de Londres” (Hernandez y Davalos, VI, 807). 

“La Gaceta de Mexico, February 20, 1823. 

*Transcripts in the library of the University of Texas. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 249. 
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Saltillo on January 27, 1830.°* In this document Bangs recounts 
that on the 26th of September, 1816, he left Baltimore with Mina 
and disembarked at Sota la Marina, in May, 1817. From that 
time until 1821, he was a prisoner of Arredondo and forced to 
work as a printer on the government press. In 1823, he re- 
turned to his native land, but moved back to Mexico in 1827 
when he took with him a printing press which he set up in Vic- 
toria and later sold to the government of Tamaulipas; he then 
established himself at Saltillo with another press which he later 
sold to the state of Coahuila and Texas. On that press he had 
been employed steadily until 1830, but since he desired to settle 
in Texas and devote himself to agriculture, he made application 
for the six-league grant on the Colorado. 

A part of this statement is substantiated by a further record 
found in Boston. On the 12th of May, 1824, Samuel Bangs, 
printer, of Boston, applied for the partition of land on the east 
side of Fort Hill, to “the moiety of which” Samuel Bangs was 
“seized in fee simple.”** In his letter to Mier two years earlier 
he had stated that he had resources upon which he could count. 

If additional evidence were needed to prove that Bangs was in- 
deed the government printer, it could easily be supplied from the 
numerous documents still in existence which bear his name as 
printer. Many of these are in the Bexar Archives; many others 
are still in their neat, clean covers in the Archivo General de 
México.”> He was still in Saltillo as late as 1832, for Decree 
number 195 exempts him, on the ground of having a family born 
in Mexico, from the ruling of Decree 183, which prohibited per- 
sons not born in Mexico from selling any goods except “by the 
half or entire mule-load.”** 

Just when Bangs moved back to Tamaulipas is not clear, but 
he was employed as the government printer there in 1835 when 
Lundy made his trip through the region. With him were his 
wife, a native of lower Virginia, and two sons, living in comfort 

*Spanish Grants, XXX, 200-230. 

*Land Records, Suffolk County, CCXCI, 226. 

*Many of these were in the Archivo general de la Secretaria de Gober- 
nacién which has, since the revolution, been transferred to the Archivo 


General. In 1930, due to lack of space, these archives had still not been 
housed with the main collection. 


*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 306, 295. 
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and ease, if not in affluence, and enjoying to a high degree the 
confidence of the Mexicans. When Lundy brought to Bangs a 
letter of introduction from a mutual friend, the rabid abolition- 
ist was cordially received by the Bostonian, and soon Lundy was 
appealing for aid in securing a grant of land in Mexico on which 
to establish a colony of free negroes and escaped slaves. Bangs 
was at once interested, and through his influence the grant was 
made in Bangs’s name, but some time was allowed the empresarios 
to bring out their colonists. Lundy returned to the United States 
to secure funds and to send on the colonists.*” 

But before another year had passed conditions were such that 
Lundy found it inadvisable to dispatch colonists and Bangs found 
it desirable to leave Mexico. The revolution in Texas interfered 
with their plans, and the death of Bangs’s wife decided him to 
remove his children from danger. While at Matamoras, en route 
to New Orleans, in March, 1836, he met James Ogilvy, a Scotch- 
man who had been active in land matters in the region for sev- 
eral years, and to him Bangs gave a general power of attorney 
with full authority as agent to carry out the original terms of 
the grant.*® 

Just where Bangs went or how he occupied himself during the 
next three years is open to question. Ben Stuart, who knew him 
intimately for many years, states that Bangs returned to the United 
States, married Miss Caroline French, moved to Mobile, and there 
set up a printing office.”® 
married the first time in Baltimore, went to Mexico, and there 
amassed considerable wealth. Having lost his wife, he returned 
to Baltimore, married a second time, and moved to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. After a short residence there, he returned to Texas, land- 
ing at Galveston in 1839.*° 

At least there is documentary evidence which shows Bangs at 


From another source we learn that he 


*Benjamin Lundy, Life, Travels and Opinions, pp. 154, 161, and 164. 

*“Diary of Adolphus Sterne” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXX, 219. This was really the diary of James Ogilvy, but the editor 
did not realize the fact until after the first part of the manuscript was 
in print. 

*“History of Texas Newspapers.” MS. in the Rosenberg Library, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

“Printing in Galveston” in Galveston City Directory, 1859. This ex- 
cerpt and that from the Stuart MS. were furnished the writer by Mr. 
Frank C. Patten, Librarian of the Rosenberg Library. 
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New Orleans in December, 1838, with his eyes turned toward 
Texas.*! Ogilvy was trying to get a confirmation of the Tamau- 
lipas grant from the government of that state or to dispose of 
the claim in a profitable manner. He was also handling Bangs’s 
claim for the six-league grant applied for in 1830. Apparently 
a two-league tract had been surveyed for him on the Brazos by 
Isaac Cummings, who failed to sign the field notes. As Bangs 
was not at hand to see that the necessary formalities had been 
complied with, the title was still faulty. The matter of clearing 
up this claim is noted day by day in the Diary. In January, 
1839, Ogilvy records that Bangs was still in New Orleans wait- 
ing on his wife who had been twice wrecked in coming down the 
river. In February, he noted his unsuccessful attempts to secure 
work for Bangs on the Telegraph in Houston. In March, he 
records that Bangs was in Galveston, where he had already ac- 
quired title to a city lot, as well as to one in Houston. 

With Bangs there came to Texas at this time his two brothers- 
in-law, G. H. and H. R. French, both newspaper men, with whom 
his interests for the next several years were closely linked. At 
some time between the date of his arrival and April 15, the Gal- 
vestonian, a daily newspaper, began to be issued “from the office 
of Mr. Bangs.”*? It was at first edited by “Plain” John Glad- 
win, but after the death of that gentleman in October, the editor- 
ship fell to H. R. French, under whose guiding hand it continued 
until May, 1840.** In September of that year the San Inuts 
Advocate began publication at the small town of that name on 
Galveston Island, and the inclusion of an article “Mina and the 
Three Hundred,” which ran from November 11, 1840, through 
February 5, 1841, suggests that Bangs was in some way associated 
with that paper, too.** After Number 41 had been printed the 
paper was removed to Galveston “in order to increase facilities 
for communication regularly with every section of the republic as 

*Ogilvy’s Diary under date of December 12, 13, 20, 25, 28, 29, 1838, 
and January 8, 14, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, February 8, 11, 22, 26, 27, March 


5, 7, 14, 15, 19, 29, April 2, 6, 7, et passim, indicates Bang’s where- 


aboute, intentions, and the closeness of the relations between the two. 
*“Printing in Galveston” in Galveston City Directory, 1859, p. 89. 
“Austin City Gazette, May 6, 1840. 
“In an unsigned manuscript in the Dyer Collection, Rosenberg Library, 
it is stated that Samuel Bangs worked “for Mr. Pincus on the Sam Louis 


Times.” 
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well as with foreign nations,” and the name was changed to the 
Texas Times. On March 11, 1843, G. H. French, with G. L. 
Hamlin took charge of its publication.*” 

Bangs was probably not interested in this paper, for just at the 
time of the decease of the Advocate he appeared as the publisher 
of the Commercial Chronicle, of which the fourth number was in 
circulation before September 8, 1842.°° Of this paper, which 
changed its title to the Independent Chronicle, Bangs was editor, 
printer, publisher, and proprietor. In policy, the paper was anti- 
Houston, and for over a year its editor continued “banging,” 
much to the disgust of the administration press. It was lamented 
by one of these gentlemen that Bangs’s enthusiasm was not ac- 
companied with a discretion and sense of propriety consonant 
with the dignity of the station which he had assumed. Neverthe- 
less, all held a kindly feeling for him personally, perhaps, be- 
cause, as one openly said, they did not believe that he would do 
any harm anyway.” 

It is very probable that the Chronicle was not a financial suc- 
cess; at any rate by November, 1845, Bangs was publishing an- 
other paper—the Daily Globe, of which B. F. Neal, the quondam 
editor of the Galveston News, was editor. It was printed on a 
small sheet, but the editorials were favorably commented upon by 
the editor of the Telegraph.** This paper cannot have survived 
long, at least under Bangs’s personal supervision, for on January 
1, 1846, he became the publisher of the first of the “war” news- 
papers. 

The arrival of General Taylor with United States troops at 
Corpus Christi turned the eves of Texas to that region. ‘There 
Bangs thought he saw a great opportunity for a newspaper. He 
secured as a partner in the enterprise a local physician, Dr. George 
W. Fletcher, and as editor, José de Alba, one of the most impor- 
tant members of the Spanish-speaking colony at Corpus. The 
first issue appeared on January 1, 1846, under the title of the 
Corpus Christi Gazette. It was no “two-by-four” paper, but a 

“The Texas Times, November 23, 1842; March 11, 1843. 

“The Redlander (San Augustine, Texas), September 8, 1842. 

“Redlander, October 7, 1843; January 13, 1844. 


November 19, 1845. 
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full sized sheet with four pages to the issue.*® The type was new 
and good, woodcuts adorned the advertisements, and the whole 
paper bore evidence of the hand of an experienced printer, which 
Bangs certainly was. As an index to life in Corpus at the open- 
ing of 1846 the issues of the Gazette are priceless. In politics 
the policy of the paper was neutral. 

But the days of prosperity for Bangs in Corpus were num- 
bered. During two months the Gazette sold well, but only too 
soon the troops were ordered forward to the Rio Grande. On 
March 11, the last were under way; and on April 2nd, in an 
almost deserted town, the fourteenth and last number of the 
Gazette was issued. But already Bangs had a new project in 
mind. After finding a new partner, he loaded his press on an 
oxcart and moved on to Matamoras. 

Early in June, a new paper, the Rio Grande Herald, was an- 
nounced as shortly to be published at Matamoras by Bangs, of 
the defunct Gazette, and Gideon Lewis, an editor of the Galveston 
News. The Herald never materialized, but in its stead, on June 
24 the Matamoras Reveille appeared.*° This paper, frequently 
confused with the St. Louis Reveille, from which it probably bor- 
rowed its title, was at first issued as a semi-weekly in both Span- 
ish and English. The Spanish section was, however, soon dropped, 
and a separate paper in Spanish issued from the same press by 
different publishers. As the result of an objectionable article 
which appeared in the foreign paper, the office was closed in 
August by order of General Taylor, and no trace of further issues 
has been found.** 

Just what Bangs did next is not so clear. He removed to Point 
Isabel, where, according to one authority, “he was wrecked and 
lost everything.”*? Two other contemporary items serve to trace 


— 


him during the next few years. Early in 1847, it was reported 


“Volume 1, number 7, February 12, 1846, is in the library of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society; number 12 is in the Archivo General de la 
Secretaria de Guerra, Mexico City. References to the paper are in the 
Texas Democrat, May 6, 1846, and the Daily Picayune, January 6, 1846. 

“Daily Picayune, June 14 and July 7, 1846. Volume 1, number 1, is 
in the library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

“Daily Picayune, July 16, 1846; Northern Standard (Clarksville, 
Texas), September 5, 1846. 


““Printing in Galveston,” p. 90. 
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from Corpus that Bangs had returned home.** On November 1, 
1848, he signed a deed in Galveston.** On June 2, 1849, there 
appeared in the Corpus Christi Star an account, taken from the 
Brownsville Flag, of an Indian attack upon the stage from Point 
Isabel. The proprietor, Mr. Bangs, and a passenger, Mr. Lom- 
bardo, were taken prisoners. Mr. Bangs was reported to have 
escaped later in a state of nudity. 

At this point Bangs’s connections with the southwest, and prob- 
ably with the press, ended. He is reported by one authority to 
have removed to Kentucky and died there in 1853.4° Another 
account says he died in Ashland, Kentucky, in 1850 or 51 or in 
1855-56 [ ?].*° 

At all events, his rewards were far different from his earlier 
expectations. From the Tamaulipas land grant he received noth- 
ing; Ogilvy died in 1840 before anything had been satisfactorily 
arranged. From his Texas grant of 1830 he received in 1845 
1240 acres on the Colorado River which he promptly transferred 
to Charles Frisbie, probably to secure funds for the Rio Grande 
expedition. During the next four years he parted with one piece 
of property after another, until by 1849 he had nothing left. His 
children by his first wife were by this time grown. One son 
worked on the Galveston News until his death in the seventies; 
the other son returned east to make his home. At the close of 
his press career Bangs had only his wife and a child born in Gal- 
veston in 1840 to make un his household. Of neither of these 
has a later trace been found. 

The pioneer work of Bangs in connection with the introduc- 
tion of the press into the southwest merits more than a passing 
mention. He printed the first extant document now known to 
have been printed on the soil of Texas. He operated the first 
press known in Monterey. He introduced the press into the 
states of Tamaulipas and Coahuila, and issued in the capitals of 
both of those states many documents and books. He printed the 
first daily in Galveston, and there published the Chronicle and 
Globe as well as worked on the San Luis Advocate. He printed 

“New Orleans Weekly Delta, March 22, 1847, quoting from the Galves- 
ton News a letter dated at Corpus Christi March 2, 1847. 

“Index to Deeds Record, Galveston County. 

“<Printing in Galveston,” p. 90. 

“Ben Stuart, MS. “History of Texas Newspapers.” 
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the first “war” paper in Corpus Christi in 1846 and at Mata- 
moras the second paper in English published in Mexico. For 
more than three decades he devoted himself to furthering the 
interests of the community in which he found himself through in- 
creasing the power of the press in that locality. His pride in his 
work and the high standard he maintained are evident in the sur- 
viving copies of his Texas newspapers and the Mexican decrees 
and regulations which he issued. Blessed with vision and en- 
thusiasm, he called both into play in extending the territory 
reached by the press. And since he was the first printer in the 
whole vast territory included in the states of Texas, Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leén, and Tamaulipas, well does he deserve the title of 
the pioneer of the press in the southwest. 





on 
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VIKTOR FRIEDERICH BRACHT, A TEXAS PIONEER 
Cc. F. SCHMIDT 


In 1927 the writer of this article undertook the task of trans- 
lating a little book entitled Teras in the Year 1848 (Texas Im 
Jahre 1848), by Viktor F. Bracht, a Texas pioneer. This trans- 
lation, which was offered as the writer’s thesis for the degree of 
Master of Arts in the University of Texas, was thought to be 
worth while because of Bracht’s acquaintance with the State at 
that time and because what he had written was from first hand 
observation. Furthermore, the part that this pioneer took in 
moulding the affairs of Texas entitles him to become better 
known and more appreciated. After translating the book the 
writer was presented with a copy of the genealogy of the Bracht 
family. Information gained from this new source, as well as 
from correspondence with the descendants of this early citizen 
of our State, gave inducement to write this article. Only a few 
phases of the life of this early immigrant, however, will be 
touched on. Frequent quotations from the translation will aid 
the reader toward a better acquaintance with Bracht. 

The genealogy of the Bracht family has been traced back to 
the sixteenth century, when, during a war between Spain and 
Holland, this family left the latter country and settled in Dorsten, 
Westphalia. Here we find the descendants among the leaders in 
their communities, some being engaged in the profession of law, 
others serving as ministers of the Gospel, farmers, merchants, 
etc." The family had their trade mark and coat of arms, a de- 
scription and a picture of which are given in their family gene- 
alogy. In the latter part of the sixteenth century and the early 
part of the seventeenth century some members of the family lived 
in and about Recklinghausen, Westphalia. Later we find them 
scattering to various parts of Europe and the United States. 

There are three main branches of the Bracht family, namely, 
the Dillenburg branch, the Austrian branch, and the Duesseldorf 
branch. Viktor Bracht belongs to the Duesseldorfer branch. He 
was born at the place giving name to this part of the family, 


*Genealogie der Familie Bracht aus Dorsten, 3. Westphalia, 1907. 
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September 16, 1819. After attending the elementary schools at 
home, he received thorough training in a school of commerce, for 
even as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century Germany 
maintained well-equipped vocational schools, and young men were 
carefully trained for the work they chose to do in the business 
world. 

In 1845, when political conditions in the German states were 
so unsettled, Bracht emigrated to Texas, which held out many in- 
ducements to liberty-loving and enterprising persons. From the 
German Consulate at Galveston, where he landed June 17, 1845, 
he writes on the nineteenth of that month back to the Fatherland 
as follows: 


“Dear: 

After a journey favored by the finest kind of weather, I arrived 
here with a number of other emigrants, of whom about one hun- 
dred and twenty are being shipped to-day in a trim schooner to 
Indian Point on La Vaca Bay to join the colony of the [Mainzer] 
Verein. I might say that we arrived safe and sound if a few 
women and a very small child, suffering with consumption, had 
not come aboard our ship. Their conditions, of course, were not 
improved by the trip. . . . 

We left the Downs at Deal, on the fourth or fifth of May, 
spent several days in the Channel, and arrived at the western 
end of Hayti on June 6; the following day, at dawn, we passed 
the eastern point of Cuba and sailed through the Windward Pas- 
sage; we passed the headlands of San Antonio on the eleventh, 
and shaped our course towards the northwest. In the afternoon 
of the sixteenth I espied from the masthead Galveston Island 
and Bolivar Point. In the evening we rode at anchor in the 
open sea fronting the bay near the American squadron. Unfor- 
tunately, we had very little wind on the entire voyage, and had 
to leave the Azores far to the northwest before we encountered 
the east trade winds, which carried us through. ; 

When we had entered the bay, during the afternoon of the sev- 
enteenth, Mr. Klaener came on board and took me to the Tre- 
mont Hotel, the finest, best, and most patronized hotel I have ever 
visited. Neither has any other place pleased me quite as much 
as has Galveston, which is said to have over four thousand in- 
habitants. . . .” 


He continues to give his impression of Galveston and what he 
has heard of the interior of the country. Especially is his further 
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description of the city interesting, of which he continues to write 
in the same letter: 


“The city covers an area that is at least twice that of Duessel- 
dorf, it has four or five churches, one theater, wide streets with 
brick curbing, and sidewalks with awnings. The houses are all 
built of wood. Many of them could be called palaces. Nearly 
all are partly surrounded by porches. Some of the houses have 
flat roofs. The fever that appeared here to-day is not dangerous, 
as it is the ordinary climatic fever, but it caused us to trans- 
ship a mile and a half from town. . . . The mosquitoes do 
not seem to harm me, as I have found some on me frequently 
without feeling anything. Yesterday I bathed in the Gulf. Fig 
trees, China trees and peach trees give the streets of Galveston a 
pleasant appearance. e 


Not Galveston, however, but New Braunfels, where the first 
colonists had arrived in March, was the goal of his journey. In 
the same letter written from Galveston, June 19, 1845, he speaks 
of his intention to continue his journey to join the colony of the 
Verein: 


“T shall postpone writing in detail until I reach our colony, 
and shall send my diary when an opportunity to do so presents 
itself. I am feeling well and cheerful and have true friends 
among the emigrants, and shall find more in the colony. During 
the march an experienced man will assist me. A fine settlement 
has been made twenty or twenty-five miles from Bexar; that is 
our destination. . “4 


Having arrived at New Braunfels, he soon engaged in the mer- 
cantile business, his choice for his life’s work. In 1855 he moved 
to San Antonio, where he was wholesale grocer till 1860. Al- 
though engaged in business of his own, Viktor Bracht was always 
thinking in terms of a greater Texas. He writes in his book: 


“Notwithstanding the numerous, bitter opponents of Texas, this 
state, in my opiinon, will soon attract the largest number of Ger- 
man emigrants. Within a few years the German population will 
have a large majority throughout the western portion. Even now 
many of my acquaintances are joyfully looking forward to the 
time when one must be able to speak German in order to travel 
there and be understood by the people. I am sure their expecta- 
tions will soon be justified by results!” 


No one could have loved his adopted country much more than 
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did Viktor Bracht. We find many expressions of enthusiasm and 
zeal for Texas. His motive for coming to this country was, first 
of all, to find a place where he could think his own thoughts and 
live his own life. This high ideal he meant to carry out in a 
sensible way. Liberty, to him, did not mean license. Comment- 
ing on this thought, he writes from New Braunfels, April 28, 
1847, as follows: 

ss . You are surprised that my love for Texas grows daily. 
I am not surprised that the reports of those who were ‘disap- 
pointed in Texas’ have created adverse opinions in Germany about 
conditions here. The ‘disappointed in Texas’ include many young 
persons who came here without a plan or a cent of money, who 
abandoned themselves to vice, especially strong drink, and many 
of whom were unwilling to do any use ‘ful work. 


Because he loved Texas and was anxious to see it grow and 
develop, he always was desirous to bring the best emigrants to 
his adopted country and thus to help build it into one of the 
greatest states in the Union. 

Bracht’s usefulness was not limited to the mercantile business, 
however. He was for a time customs inspector at Rockport, 
Texas, and later he was appointed postmaster of that place. At 
various times he was asked to run for office, but he generally de- 
clined. On several occasions he was sent by his county on im- 
portant missions. Being quite a linguist added much to his use- 
fulness among the earlier settlers. In a letter started at Fred- 
ericksburg, February 28, 1847, and completed at New Braunfels, 
he writes: 

“T returned here from Fredericksburg about a week ago, and 
have visited Bexar in the meantime to attend to some business 
for the [Mainzer] Verein. Bexar is at present in a remarkably 
prosperous condition. a8 

A glimpse of his popularity among his countrymen is given us 
in a letter written at New Braunfels, July 26, 1846, in which he 


writes among other things: 


“The county election was held on the thirteenth inst. Since I 
wrote the foregoing lines, citizens have asked me to accept some 
political office. I would accept the office of justice of the peace. 
While I sat at the poll as clerk to the judges of the election, | 
was not a little surprised to see my name inserted on some ballots 
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as district clerk. I resigned at the beginning of the election, 
but, in spite of this, I received as many votes as the second can- 
didate. 


Again we find him traveling in the interest of the Mainzer 
Verein, to which organization he makes many references in his 
letters and in his book, as for instance: 


“Austin, September 17, 1847. 
Dear: 

The business of the Verein keeps me traveling over the coun- 
try. When I return to New Braunfels, I always find so much 
work awaiting me that I have not time to write you even a short 
letter. Therefore I shall use the few hours I still have here be- 
fore I return to San Marcos, to let you know in a few words that 
on the second of this month I went by Bastrop and Nassau to 
Houston. After having attended to my business there, as well 
as in the other two places mentioned, I came home again on the 
fourteenth; on the fifteenth I rode to San Marcos, and from 
there I arrived here at noon yesterday. From here I walked to 
the Mormon Mills, located at the foot of the mountains on the 
bank of the river and about half a mile from the peak of Mount 
Bonnell. The Mormons supplied our colonists in the upper coun- 
try with corn meal. Since they built and put into operation a 
fine mill on the Pedernales three and one-half miles from Fred- 
erickburg, they have sold this one called the Sycamore Springs 
Mill, for the small sum of fifteen hundred dollars. 

All the land of the grant, a small kingdom in itself, has been 
surveyed and made secure for the Verein, provided funds arrive 
in time to prevent the surveyors from selling the field notes else- 
where. Through negotiations and the raising of small sums of 
money, Mr. Meusebach has once more retrieved the cause of the 
Verein, which seemed already lost. But for more than a year the 
Verein has not sent any money. This indifference cannot con- 
tinue without causing great losses to its members. ‘i 


Viktor Bracht’s extensive travels over the State and his care- 
ful observation of the country and conditions in general as he 
traveled gave added authority to his writings. He made exten- 
sive explorations along the Medina, Colorado, Guadalupe, San 
Antonio, Pedernales and Llano rivers, and even as far north as 
the San Saba. He visited practically all the colonial centers, for 
there are letters extant written from Fredericksburg, Galveston, 
New Braunfels, San Antonio and Austin, as well as references 
to places like Castell, Castroville and other places that he visited. 
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He was also fairly well acquainted with eastern and northern 
Texas. In fact, he became more or less intimately acquainted 
with the State as a whole, not only through extensive traveling 
but through a careful study of the geography and the history of 
Texas of that time, which is evidenced by his detailed description 
of the topography of the State, as well as by his interesting ac- 
count of its plant and animal life, and his map of Texas that he 
drew to become a part of the book he wrote. 

Accompanied by his family, he went to New York in 1860, 
where he purchased a stock of merchandise. Taking ship from 
there, he sailed for Mexico, where he remained in business till 
1867. Whether his attitude towards the slavery question or the 
prospect of a civil war in the United States had anything to do 
with his going to New York and then to Mexico, we can only 
surmise. There is nothing in his letters—at least nothing in 
those the writer of this article has—that would give any hint 
even as to the motive for leaving Texas and finally the Union at 
that time. Having lost everything in Mexico when the French 
government in that country was overthrown, Bracht returned to 
New York. Early in 1869 he was sent to Rockport, Texas, to 
take charge of the customhouse for the new port there. Just 
about that time the Morgan Steamship Company had established 
a line to bring cattle and meat to New Orleans from Texas and 
take back cargoes of merchandise for southwest Texas and Mexico. 

Viktor Bracht spent the last years of his life at Rockport, 
where he was engaged in business after he resigned as customs col- 
lector. He died suddenly in 1887. He has four sons living. 
They are L. M., A. L., Rudolf, and R. P. Bracht. The last 
named, R. P. Bracht, is engaged in the furniture and hardware 
business at Rockport. A daughter, Mrs. Emily Sperer, died very 
recently in Los Angeles, California. 

After having lived and traveled in Texas for three years, 
Bracht visited his people in Germany, as he states on page eighty- 
one of his book. During this time he wrote Teras Im Jahre 1848. 
His brother, Dr. Felix Bracht, wrote the pretace. The author 
was urged by some of his more learned friends to go extensively 
into the cultural development of Texas and give his observations 
in this respect in the form of a treatise, but he did not feel him- 
self well enough prepared for work of this kind. His purpose in 
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writing Texas Im Jahre 1848 was to give to those of his former 
countrymen who were looking forward to the time when they, 
too, would come to Texas as true a presentation as possible of 
this country with its advantages and disadvantages. He was ac- 
quainted with the literature on Texas then in existence. He wrote 
an article entitled Texas Und Die Deutsche Auswanderung (Texas 
and German Immigration), which was published at Bremen in 
1845 and in a work on Texas. It was his intention to compile 
an extensive work embracing the observations and experiences 
during his sojourn and travels in this country and elsewhere, but 
this purpose, it seems, was never carried out. 

According to a statement by Viktor Bracht’s children, he had 
written extensively on the economic, political and social condi- 
tions of Mexico during his stay there, but perhaps due to finan- 
cial reverses which he suffered at that time, he left these writings 
in manuscript form. Unfortunately they were destroyed by a 
servant soon after Mr. Bracht’s demise. While in Mexico the 
Bracht family was on intimate terms with Emperor Maximilian 
and his family, so the descendants report, being on several occa- 
sions present at important social gatherings in the royal palace. 
In this way this Texas pioneer had occasion to become well ac- 
quainted with affairs of Mexico as they existed in those disturbed 
times. Considering his acquaintance with political and other 
affairs of that country and his ability as a writer, we regret all 
the more that these manuscripts referred to above were destroyed. 

The letters, quotations from which have been given in this 
article, constitute “Part Three” of his book Teaas Im Jahre 1848. 
They are addressed to relatives and friends in the old country 
and form perhaps the most interesting portion of this little vol- 
ume. One regrets, however, that the author did not publish the 
entire letters, but only excerpts from them and that the address 
of only one letter is known. This one is to Dr. Felix Bracht, 
writer of the preface of the book and a brother of the author. 
Dr. Felix Bracht later moved to Texas, settling at Cibolo, where 
some of his grandchildren still live. 

The political views of most of the Brachts were in harmony 
with the progressive elements of Germany during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Several of them joined the German 
Burschenschaft, a famous association of German students promi- 
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nent in politics of the Fatherland, whose motto was “Honor, Free- 
dom, Fatherland.” This organization was, however, too demo- 
cratic to suit the Prussian government and was therefore dis- 
solved in 1819. A general persecution followed because of secret 
societies that were organized and which met in spite of the orders 
of the government. This was still going on during the time of 
Viktor Bracht, who, like many of his ancestors, was chafing un- 
der these restrictions and persecutions. He, therefore, as did the 
Puritans of 1620, turned his steps to the New World, where po- 
litical freedom was universally recognized. The distorted politi- 
cal conditions of the German states were so disgusting to him 
that for no consideration whatsoever would he have gone back to 
Germany to live there. 

Having found in this country the freedom for which he longed, 
he was full of praise for the United States, especially for Texas. 
On the other hand, however, he was not blind to its shortcomings 
either. As he had dared to criticise the government of his native 
country, so he was not afraid to express himself on political ques- 
tions and other matters as he found them over here. The progress 
and improvement of Texas, however, and how this could be ac- 
complished were some of the things that most occupied his mind. 
He writes in a letter dated February 27, 1847, at Fredericksburg, 


Texas: 


“Dear: 

. . . It is almost two years since I left the home of my 
parents for this glorious country. You know well that my expec- 
tations were not small; but, honestly, I must solemnly affirm that 
not only have I not been disappointed, but that my expectations 
have in many instances been far surpassed. Every hour and day 
I live here, I learn to love my new home better. Of course, there 
are many things that are not as yet well regulated; one misses 
here the conveniences of life that prevail in Europe. But the ad- 
venturous life has the greatest charm for me. I have read Prince 
Solms’s book, which you have, and am surprised by the truthful 
and vivid descriptions and the opinions he utters. You will re- 
call that my description of the climate is very similar to his. But 
every one who has lived here for some time must agree that his 
comments on the Americans and their character are very one- 
sided. One must not be blindly prejudiced against people who, 
to be sure, have many traits in their manners and customs that 
are disagreeable. What he says is true of many (placing the 
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number high, I should say one-half); but there are also very 
many worthy exceptions. In other respects, the Prince’s book 
may be said to be a portrayal of plain facts.” 

The American government with all its imperfections held out 
for him some wonderful promises in the solution of social as well 
as political and religious problems, and he saw in it possibilities 


of meeting more perfectly any and all human needs. He says: 


“T do not represent the self-government of the American Re- 
public as a model of perfection. Unfortunately, it is not free 
from all abuses and faults. However, this only substantiates the 
general truth that there is nothing perfect here on earth. Never- 
theless, my conviction is that the American democracy is based 
on a reasonable principle and correct system that is not far from 
perfect. Every free American, who feels that the form of gov- 
ernment of the Union has developed from within and has been 
shaped by the needs of time and place and has constantly gained 
in precision and solidarity, will scorn the views of those who see 
in the present condition of free America only a transition to 
conditions that have their parallels in the past history of Euro- 
pean states and peoples. No, time cannot be stopped, much less 
turned back, and although nature appears to move in cycles, the 
motto of the American moving within these cycles will continue 
to be the familiar ‘go ahead.’ Where everything is done for the 
people, before the people, with the people and through the people, 
it will be difficult to deprive the enlightened masses of their free- 
dom and rights. ~ 


Bracht was a versatile writer. In the first part of his book he 
describes the geography of the State, going into detail in a topo- 
graphical description of the country. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of ‘Texas as to location, coast line and climate are dis- 
cussed. He took the trouble of making a careful record of the 
temperature of the community of New Braunfels from May, 1847, 
till April, 1848, making at the same time three daily records of 
weather conditions. He then made a rather careful study of the 
plant and animal life of our State, as well as of the mineral, 
fish and forest resources. The present-day Texan hardly realizes 
the fact that his State was less than a century ago inhabited by 
three kinds of bear, lions, musk hogs, and large herds of deer, as 
well as large flocks of wild geese, ducks and turkeys. One of the 
greatest delights of the author was a study of the insect life, of 
which he found an abundance in Texas. 
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Not only does Bracht take much interest in the study of nature 
and the like, he was also deeply interested in social and political 
affairs, as stated several times before. He liked to compare 
American manners and customs with those of Europe. To a 
present-day Texan his description of the peculiarities of dress at 
that time will perhaps be of some interest. He says: 

“Peculiarities in the modes of living of the different nation- 
alities are more pronounced in their clothing and dress, accord- 
ing to their own humor and fancy. Nevertheless, the broad- 
brimmed hat (straw, felt or Panama), and the purple silk or 
checked cotton scarf, will rarely ever be missing. Trousers and 
jackets of leather, velvet, silk, wool, cotton, or linen, constitute 
the rest of the clothing. Few are without the gaudy Mexican 
poncho, which is used as a protection against cold and rain. On 
formal occasions and in social gatherings, men dress after Parisian 
fashion in black frocks, ete. There is much display of fancy 
dresses among the ladies of the cities, where French styles are 
always followed, but greater simplicity prevails in the country. 
At home the ladies wear Creole dresses with a loose waist, capable 
of fitting tightly, and richly embroidered moccasins on their feet. 
In the open, Texas women, rich and poor alike, wear those sim- 
ple but elegant looking splits bonnets, which have a flap in the 
back to protect the neck and the shoulders against the hot sun. 
Among the Mexicans, the Spanish mantilla is still in general use.” 


The writer is not inclined to give the American Indian any 
credit whatsoever for docility nor any virtues of his own. He 
never was able to make friends with the redskins and speaks 
of them as being coarse, faithless, deceitful, cowardly and cruel. 
According to Bracht’s opinion, the Indian had at that time 
profited nothing by his contact with a higher civilization. In 
this respect the author undoubtedly lacked sufficient understand- 
ing of the whole situation to be able to judge correctly with re- 
gard to a race that had been forced into an attitude of mind 
that made it almost impossible to be benefited by its contact with 
a higher civilization. 

In spite of the frontier state of development in which Texas 
still was, the writer found much to say in praise of its cultured 
men and women and its progress in education. Let me quote 
from the translation again: 

“Schools, institutions of learning and scientific associations are 
found in most parts of the country where the population is suffi- 
cient to justify their existence. Many of these organizations are 
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in Galveston, Austin, Houston, Bexar, San Augustine, ete. Ruters- 
ville College and Miss Bromlow’s boarding school at Victoria are 
popular institutions for girls. There may exist several German 
schools, but the only one I know is at New Braunfels. I can rec- 
ommend the board of directors as very respectable. Kven in 
smaller towns there is sometimes opportunity for instruction in 
music, modern language, drawing, embroidering, ete. 

Perhaps no other country in the world with as small a popula- 
tion as Texas can boast of so large a percentage of thoroughly 
scientifically and liberally educated men of the upper and middle 
classes as can Texas.” 


In his report on the colonies in Texas, Part Two, the author 
has much that is interesting to tell about the Irish settlers at 
tefugio and San Patricio under the leadership of Empresario 
Powers, of the various German colonies at New Braunfels, Fred- 
ericksburg, Leiningen, Castell, Bettina, Schoenburg, and Karls- 
hafen, as well as of the Alsatian colony at Castroville. He also 
has some extensive reports on some of the older settlements, such 
as Gonzales, DeWitt, etc. In presenting to his countrymen of the 
Fatherland the most desirable sections of Texas for settlement, 
he pictures western Texas to them as an ideal place. Of the rivers 
the Guadalupe is by far the most picturesque and beautiful of all 
rivers in America as well as in Europe. In speaking of this river 
he quotes an almost poetic description by an acquaintance of his: 


“O, the Guadalupe! its waters clear as day, flows ten to twenty 
feet deep over the rocks. ‘The rocks and green, luxurious plants 
and fish and tortoises and snakes and alligators appear not as if 
they were in the water but rather as if surrounded by green trans- 
parent air. Charminglv beautiful! And the trees and cliffs, how 
picturesquely they overhang the stream and bathe their feet in 
the water. There is no more beautiful stream than the Guada- 
lupe! Who would consider the turbid and slimy waters of the 
Rhine beautiful after he has seen the Guadalupe? Here the 
legends of water fairies appear natural; and crystal palaces rest- 
ing on cliffs of glass are easily imagined.” 

According to Bracht’s opinion there are those of the Father- 
land who should not come to America. Although this is a coun- 
try of great opportunities, yet these oportunities are open only 
for the manly, faithful and enterprising individuals. Not only is 
it a country for the best to make a success, but it has developed 


-its own peculiar institutions, and every new immigrant should 


become “Americanized” in every way as soon as possible. 
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A LOG OF THE TEXAS-CALIFORNIA CATTLE TRAIL, 1854 
JAMES G. BELL 
EDITED BY J. EVETTS HALEY 
II 


2d August 1854 Left Franklin to-day at four O’Clock, after 
remaining about one week. Had a splendid rain. The first one 
since we left San Antonio. The clouds hand low around the 
tops of the mountains and seem to be within gun shot. These 
mountains abound in silver, and within the vicinity several mines 
are in the different processes of opening and working; one mine 
known as the Step[h]enson mine yields abundantly and has lately 


been disposed of to a company — some of whom are members 
of Congress — for Thirty thousand dollars; Franklin has also 


been purchased for about the same amount and by the same com- 
pany; this induces me to believe the Pacific Railroad bill is not 
far from its passage. Near El Paso is supposed to be the cross- 
ing point. 

4th Left camp at sunrise. The day bids fair to be a pleasant 
one. It is now raining on the mountain tops, which are entirely 
covered with clouds; — grasing the cattle in the valley. 

Made fifteen miles to camp near Fort Filmore, raining hard 
all morning, had dinner — pretty rough, after living on town 
fare for a week. Will soon get used to it however, dont care how 
rough, so that I get to California soon. 

The features of James Company are considerably changed, 
some men have been discharged and some new ones received; I 
can hardly tell whether the change has made any improvement; 
it is verry difficult to collect any body of men together, without 
having some black sheep in the flock. 

Cool wind blowing and sun shining. Had a bath just before 
supper, while bathing a sharp little rain came up and we had just 
time to get our clothing under shelter. 

dth Saturday. Prospect of a fine day, leave camp early. Will 
pass fort Filmore in one mile and a half. Filmore is quite a 
a large post, four companies are stationed here. This post is in 








} 
} 
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New Mexico.?* We are encamped within a few miles of Las Crusas 
(The Crosses). I learn from the government transcript of the 
rout, that it is 885 miles from Ft. Filmore to San Diago, this 
makes the rout some shorter than when I heard it on the road. 
We will probably make [it] in two and a half months. 

6th Sunday — Hot day, particularly when on guard. Soil 
th[r]jough this valley is not generally of a good character, neither 
is grass plenty, but the grama grass is to be found at good dis- 
tances for camping; the Mezquit Bean grows here in great pro- 
fusion. 

Along the road from Franklin are numerous settlements. We 
passed through one little place honored with the name of 
[sic] and contains some six or eight houses. In looking over the 
rout I find several rancuos and Indian vilages scattered along the 
way. There is no fruit to be had in this vicinity, so I am told; 
if there is any I am bound to find it. 

7th Monday. Waiting in camp untill all the men come in. 
They are all visiting the different ranches and settlements near 
by; spreeing &c, the consequences of being a long time out of the 
settlements; it is dull life in camp. 

Camp life brings out all the utility men have — for instance 
I took an old worn out pair of pants, and threw them up in a 
tree. Shortly I saw one of the men cutting them into sections of 
a circle, to make a scull cap of — who would have thought that 
the pants I started from San Antonio with would have been used 
on a mans head the ballance of the trip. 

There is a general splitting up of Franklin & Dean’s Camp at 
this point; the Parson who promised some time since to give 
us a sermon, is of one party; he concluded that we were too far 
gone in sin; for his preaching to do us any good: and we have 
not had the sermon. There is a rumor in camp that some party 
ahead murdered two Indian women; that the Indians are prepar- 
ing to attack every party who pass; thev are of the Apache tribe 
and the only ones to be feared. 

Sth ‘Tuesday —tried to leave camp early, but could not, owing 
to one of the cartmen who wanted to leave, and return to San 

“Fort Fillmore, on the east bank of the Rio Grande forty miles above 
El Paso, was established September 23, 1851, and was abandoned shortly 


after the outbreak of the Civil War. Hamersley, Complete Regular 
Army Register of the United States for One Hundred Years, Part II, 133. 
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Antonio; we got off however about 8 O’Clock; two miles brought 
us to the town of Las Crusas. Six miles further we came to Don 
Anna the largest town on this side we have passed through; these 
towns have sp|r]ung up since Gadsten treaty has been under the 
consideration of Congress. 

The valley through which we passed to-day and yesterday 


evening, begins to show considerable signs of cultivation; — we 
bought some verry fine watermelons. Corn is backward — the 


law sustains planters who have corn destroyed by cattle or other- 
wise, the fields are not fenced in, and such swearing, cracking 
of whips and racing as we have when passing with a corn field 
on each side, makes it amusing, and does away with some of the 
dulness of trip. The mountains on either side the valley are des- 
titute of trees but are covered with grass. 

Not being acquainted with the language, I cannot learn how 
the people of this state— New Mexico —are satisfied with the 
laws; thay seem to be content and prosperous. 

Passed the Santa Fee mail, thay travel without an escort. We 








are fairly on the road again; Don Ania is the last town of any 
size through which we pass, untill we get near California. The 
men are all anxious to push forward, and get through as soon as 
possible. 

The confounded Musquitoes had like to have eat us up last 
night. The only way in which we could drive them off, was to 
build small fires around the camp; we used for fuel dried ox chips. 
I[t] strikes me that these satne chips would make an excellent 
substitute for Hickory wood for smoking meat; when dry thay 
are verry light and are in fact nothing but dried grass; the smell 
of the smoke is not offensive and comes nearer the Hickory smell 
than any wood I know of. 

Had a splendid night for herding, a clear full moon, cloudless 
sky, except a few heavy clouds that skirted the southern horizon, 
which emitted briliant zigzag flashes of lightning and strongly 
developed the mountain outline. While on guard I enjoyed it ex- 
ceedingly well, but when I retired, the Musquitoes annoyed me 
so, that it was like throwing cold water on a man when he is 
trying to induce a perspiration. 

9th Wednesday. Clear and warm. 

We will remain in camp during the day, waiting to complete 
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arrangements in full for the trip, day passed off as usual. About 
eleven O’Clock at night some of the men visited a watermelon 
field about two miles distant, and apropriated ? ten or fifteen 
melons, a bushel of green corn, and a bushei of onions. We ex- 
pected the sheriff after us, so we hid the pigings in a cart, and 
looked as honest [as] honesty itself; I think we will try the 
edibles to-morrow. 

10th Thursday. Cloudy, and cool in the morning; warm and 
clear at noon, still in the valley and on the bank of the Rio 
Grande, it is down now and is a verry insignifficant stream. 

We are nooning it about seven miles from last camp. The 
mountains which contain silver are the only ones which are visi- 
ble and only obstruct a small portion of the southern vision. 

Started at 3 O’Clock, passed through one of the most beautiful 
pararies I have seen for some time; for twenty leagues square 
the pararie is thickly covered with ripe mezquit grass, and has 
the appearance of an oats field when ready for the harvest; this 
would have been a splendid place to graze the cattle but it is 
seven or 8 miles to water. The different colors the mountains 
around presented made the whole landscape one of unsurpassed 
beauty. I heartily wished we could encamp here for 8 or 10 days 
every thing seemed so calm and quiet; a few miles further on, 
from the top of the elevated land we were on, the rio grande pre- 
sented its silver serpentine surface. ‘The heavy cottonwood on 
each side made quite a pleasing picture. 

Arrived in camp at dark. Had no regular supper but eat a 
piece of bacon and flour Tortilla made by the mexicans; put a 
blanket on the ground used one to cover with, had my saddle 
bags for a pillow, and had as comfortable a nap as heart could 
wish, — I have felt better to-day than in some weeks past, dont 
know the reason, but attribute it to the fact that we are on the 
road again. 

1ith Friday — Fine day, have been h[e]lping to unload the 
carts and carrying the good[s] to the bank of the river. Some 
of the men are engaged building a raft to carry over the perish- 
able goods. The bottom of the river is very uneven and quick- 
sand. I stript all but my shirt and pitched in, before we got 
through a cold wind and had lke to froze us up; by twelve 
O’Clock everything except the cattle were over; we encamped on 
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the bank this side all night, had on clean linnen, the first in ten 
days. 

12th Left camp early. Prospect of a fair day, stopped for 
noon after making about 12 miles; had the confoundedest ride in 
search of a watering place, I ever had in my whole experience of 
riding. We had to spur our mules against the small sapling tim- 
ber and force it out of the way before we could get to the bank 
of the river. Six miles brought us to the town of San Barbara 
and Fort Thorn.** 

The fort and surrounding buildings cover much more ground 
than the town, is built entirely of adobes, but with the usual reg- 
ularity, and a mile or two off has quite a pleasing appearance 
when compared with the town. The Town is composed of eight 
or ten houses of the Mexican style and of the most inferior 
quality. 

Several hundred thousand adobes cover the ground near the 
fort, and are to be used for government purposes. 

Encamped one mile north of Santa Barabara. 

13th Sunday. Clear day, pleasant cool breeze blowing. Will 
probably remain in camp today; The ballance of our Mexicans 
leave to-day, it is utterly impossible for the Americans and the 
Mexicans to agree; our people can not put themselves on a level with 
the people of that nation; thay hold them in about the same esti- 
mation as negros of the south, and Mexicans are almost as proud 
as the Americans. Killed a beef last night, we were forbid broil- 
ing any, the reason assigned, was, the meat did not go as far as 
when boiled or fried. J think the true reason was _ stinginess; 
because the broiled meat is liked by the men and thay eat more, 
some men are naturally short stock, I suppose thay cant help it, 
being born so, but enough of this. I ought not defile my diary — 
no matter how poor it is — with such trash. Enough said. 

The Mexicans have consented to stay and go through. 

Fine night clear and cool. 

14th Monday. Clear and warm. We leave at 12 O’Clock. 
We are now about ninety miles from El Paso, will not strike any 
settlements for some time. The road was more difficult, than was 

*Fort Thorn had been established upon the west bank of the Rio 
Grande, December 24, 1853. As Bell indicates by his observation of the 


adobes, it was yet in process of construction. See Hamersly, as cited in 
note 27, Part II, 157. 
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anticipated, consequently we did [not] arrive in camp untill after 
night, brought no water along, except enough to make coffee. 
This and cold bread made our supper. A Mule and horse came 
into camp about midnight. This warned us to be on the alert. 
Thay were Indian stock. 

15th Caught the horse and mule, thay were verry shy tho’. A 
friendly Indian (Apache) came in to day and dined with James; 
the only article of dress worthy of notice is his boots, made of 
buckskin and turned up at the toe two inches, the extreme end 
was ornamented by notching. He spoke the Mexican language 
fluently, and seemed as pleasant as possible for an Indian to be. 
I look upon their friendship as a humbug, and thay only appear 
so for the sake of getting into camp and observing the prepara- 
tions for defence. Left camp about noon. Found an abundance 
of water along the road, owing to the late rains. 

The country through which we are passing is verry beautifull, 
and seems as if covered with green velvet so smooth are the hills 
and plain. 

Arrived in camp an hour before sunset. The evening is cool 
and pleasant. The quiet which reigns around would be almost 
insufferable [ ?| if it were not for the fine landscape and sunset. 

16th Wednesday. The finest day of the trip, country still 
beautifull, arrived at Cook’s Springs at noon, had what we call 
dinner. Where water is plenty, these same Cook’s*® Springs would 
be called mud-holes; left camp late in the evening and at dark 
encamped without water. 

17th Thursday. During the night a stiff norther sp|rjung 
up, and the whole camp were aroused (unnessesarly) to take care 
of the cattle, consequently slept little; slight sprinkling rain, an 
Indian reported to have been seen. 

Yesterday we crossed the line which divides the United States 
into east and West, we have rounded cape Horn, over land, or in 
other words are now in the great dish which slopes to the Pacific; 
up to this time we have been coming up hill henceforth will be 
going down, untill we reach the shore of Pacific Ocean. 

Left camp early, day cloudy pleasant cool wind blowing. A 


party of men were encamped near the road whom we took to be 


“Fort Cummings was located at these springs on the northeast side of 
Cook’s Peak, nine years later. 
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Indians at first view, on nearer view thay turned out to be Mexi- 
icans cutting timber, for Government. 

The Mexicans informed us that there were two parties of In- 
dians ahead, within a few miles. In 12 miles from last camp 
we came to the Rio Membris. It ought to be called the Rio Dis- 
appointment, for the crossing is as dry as the palm of my hand; 
1/4 mile up we found a standing pool in the bed of the river; the 
water is very good to a thirsty man, one should be careful not to 
swallow more than a pint of Tadpoles at one drinking. It is 
now noon, and we may probably dine at a very fashionable hour — 
that is — about dark. 

After an hours search we found one of natures own little gems, 
in a muddy, filthy hole of black mud. This little spring is be- 
yond all doubt the coldest water I have ever drunk, it has a slight 
sulphur taste; If this spring was convenient to some town, it 
could not but be a great watering place. 

Found a steer on the river, which had been lost by some party 
before us; the old fellow had been luxuriating on the fine grass 
around, and for this was condemed to die; time, morning, place 
twenty five varas from the fifth wheel of the Ambulanche. 

18th Almost every day our camp presents a new scene, the 


mountains around present a variety of shapes and hues; from the 


table to the peak; — the deep blue to the rich green and harvest 
like yellow; — A rope from one cart to another contains the whole 


beef, cut into ropes; the ground is varigated from grass green to 
every color in the catalougue by the different kinds of clothing 
spread out to dry and air; a quartet of men are sitting under a 
cart playing at Poker with grains of corn; one has on what once 
was a fashionable hat, but if the maker could see it he could not, 
for his life tell, whether the original intention was to make a 
castor or a cocked hat; — three men are sitting near the fire 
making a lunch off a broiled shin bone, the rich cream looking 
marrow looks like living indeed. Another is sitting flat on the 
ground with a frying pan before him with several pounds melted 
lead in it, a table spoon tied on a stick answers the purpose of 
a Ladle. On the fire several camp kettles are boiling and spit- 
ting away, filled with various kinds of food; the Flour is being 
worked up into dough by hands and finger-nails not overly clean, 
while the head cook, a little short over-important man is flitting 
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around the fire with a dozen utensils in his hands at once, and 
looks as if he was not upon the face of the earth the wheels of 
time must necesesarily stop. 

Our most executive man is verry seriously engaged in pound- 
ing a new ox whip on the cart tire. Every blow he strikes with 
the hand ax, a short exclamation escapes from his whisker hidden 
mouth, “Give him h—I, he’s got no friends!!” Such is camp at 
present writing. Your servant is sitting in the drivers seat of 
the Ambulanche, no coat, hat aspiring heavenward, and will soon 
be off, only three hairs for a foundation; shoes, but no stockings, 
and pants turned half way up the leg; such is dignified appear- 
ance the writer presents at present. 

19th Saturday — Night pleasant, prospect of a storm at early 
morning, passed off though and the sun rose clear and beautifull; 
was out on guard at sunrise, and noticed Cook’s Peak for the first 
time. The sun brought it out in bold releif, and is worthy to 
have some particular name from its altitude. 

The wild current grows on the bank of the stream in great pro- 
fusion, their great size, would make a gardener boast of his pro- 
ductions, the size surpasses anything in the way of cultivated Cur- 
rants. Hops are equally as plenty as currants, and of a fine large 
quality. Small black grapes are abundant. 

20th Sunday, opens beautifully and really does feell like a day 
to go to church, and the recollection of a Sabbath morning, such 
as is seen in the old States, recurs vividly to my minds eye. 

Last night we had another prospect of a storm and rain. After 
a few fitful showers and puffs of wind it cleared up and all was 
quiet again. We leave at two O’Clock. A few days travel be- 
hind us is Hollidays train, composed of one thousand head of cat- 
tle about fifty men and six or eight wagons and seventy five head 
of horses and mules. 

Travelled untill eight O’Clock, had the ghost of a supper. The 
elements tried to get up a storm, but did not succeed. 

21st Left camp at half past six. The day opens finely, clear, 
cool, and pleasant. We are encamped on what is supposed to be 
Ogo La Vacca (Cow Spring), about fifteen miles from Rio 


Membres camp. Last night a signal fire was seen at some dis- 
tance from us. Found an abundant supply of water at this place, 
in rock pockets. Leave at two O’Clock. Travelled one hour and 
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two miles and a half. This watering place is verry probably Ogo 
La Vacca. A considerable stream is running and is good and 
palatable. 

The mountain scenery for a few days past, is pretty much the 
same, the soil is tolerably good, grass, first rate gramma. An- 
other storm brewing. 

To vary the dulness which pervades a camp, two men a young 
German and an old crazy one, had a few minutes amusement for 
the ballance of us. The crazy one imagines every one to be his 
enemy and when any one looks at him he seems insulted. Upon 
this principle he attacked the young German, but he reconed with- 
out his host; the old fellow pulled the other off his mule, then 
ran to his gun — which had the cap taken off meanwhile by a 
bye stander and finally wound up by falling under the young 
fellow; the young man got up and James sit down on the crazy 
man and commanded the peace. 

The conversation carried on between the two combatants, was 
not the least amusing part of it. Thay were more learned in 
abusive language than any fighters I ever heard. The words 
were alternately German and American, with an _ occasional 
sp[r]inkle of spluttering words which had no meaning to my ears. 

22nd Tuesday opens clear and pleasant. 

Last night two Mexicans vamosed the camps taking with them 
four of the best Horses in the drove, three Six Shooters, two 
Mississippi Rifles, and sundry articles of clothing. These two 
men were not suspicioned at all and were considered among the 
best Mexicans of the party; I am almost induced to believe what 
has often been said of Mexicans generally, that there is not one 
but what is naturally a rascal, treachery is one fault, but thay are 
poss[e]ssed in a greater degree of a desire to steal. 

Six or eight mexicans came into camp last night, from ahead. 
Thay were discharged from some party. 

Left camp at Three O’Clock. After travelling untill night and 
making about twelve miles, we encamped on the open prairie 
without water; had water and bread for supper. 

The road forks here, one leads to Chihuahua, the other to Cali- 
fornia. We take the right hand.*° 


“Here the herds were following Cooke’s Wagon Road, which had been 
laid out by Lieut. Col. Philip St. George Cooke in 1846. After General 
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23d Left camp at seven, and travelled untill two and fifteen 
miles, making about 28 miles from Ojo La Vacca. The day has 
been verry pleasant, and could not have been more so for travel- 
ling. Found water here in pools deposited by late rains, if we 
had been one day later would not have found water. Along the 
road found a small yellow flower, that exhaled a most delicious 
smell, somewhat like the rose geranium; I gathered some, and 
had an hours enjoyment, by smelling it. 

The count|r]y around gives more signs of vegitation, than that 
through which we have been passing for ten days. The ground 
is covered with green gramma grass and a great variety of flow- 
ers, but the gem of them all, is the one spoken of above. 

Eneamped for the night, no wood, cooking verry poor; gathered 
some Parsley and cooked them into passible greens. 

Slight drizling rain during a portion of the night. 

List of distances from San Antonio to E] Paso. 


From San Antonio to 
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Ist Crossing of Devil’s Rio. .10. Hgcondido: Creek ........ 5... 18. 
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Kearny occupied Santa Fé during the Mexican War, he marched direct 
for California, leaving orders for Cooke to bring the Mormon Battalion 
and his wagon train. Cooke followed down the valley, passed west 
from the Rio Grande to the region of the copper mines near present 
Santa Rita, turned down the road toward Janos, Chihuahua, and then 
bore off to the southwest. He passed through the Las Playas, opened a 
wagon road through Guadalupe Pass, near the southeastern corner of 
Arizona, proceeded on to the San Bernardino Ranch, Sonora, and some 
sixty-two miles farther west, to the San Pedro, before turning back 
north toward Tucson and Kearny’s course along the Gila. ‘Report of 
Lieut. Col. P. St. George Cooke of His March from Santa Fé, New Mex 
ico, to San Diego, Upper California,” Ha, Doc. 1st Sess. 30th Congress, 
554-562. See Bancroft, H. H., History of California, V, 483-486, and 
History of Arizona and New Mewico, 417-421 and 477-479. 

It should be observed that there was already a Mexican road or trail, 
from Janos to Fronteras, leading through Guadalupe Pass. Cooke 
dropped into this trail near the southwestern corner of New Mexico, but 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting through the Pass. See An- 
tonio Garcia Y Cubas, Atlas (Mexico, 1858) Carta IJ; John Russell 
Bartlett, Personal Narrative, I, 244; also Cooke, “Report,” as cited above, 
p. 554. 
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PIMEMIPRN WV OUIB 55. sissce os s 15. San Pasqual (Indian town). 7. 
Small Streams ............ 8. Spanish Rancho ........... 18. 
Guadalupe Pass (entrance). 5 San Diago (old town)...... 15. 
< “ (Middle)... 8. 
San Bernardino ......... 15. 
This list of watering places is taken from one furnished James | 


at Fort Filmore and is p[r]obably the government list; the dis- 
tances are, I think taken by instruments* from point to point, 
and consequently are not correct, considering the unevenness of 
the ground. 

24th Left camp at six o’clock this morning, travelled untill 
half past ten, making about ten miles. Grass good, road through 
a series of low mountains covered with grass and occasionally a 
stunted cedar is to be found. 

We are nooning it in a small plain, where we have water in 


*Viaometer, an instrument that runs en wheels, and each revolution 
is recorded. [Author’s note.] 
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abundance from the rains; fine wood by digging up the roots of 
chapparall. This when dry burns wll. 

Left camp at half past two, travelled untill quarter past five; 
made about eight miles: at a distance of four miles the mirage, 
as we thought, presented us with a beautiful Lake of water. 
When arrived at, however, it was a real Lake. In the dry season 
the bed is perfectly dry. We are now encamped and will remain 
during the night; about noon the sun shone very warm, later in 
the evening it became cloudy and a light breze sprung up, which 
made it pleasant travelling. 

25th Had a pleasant night, slight prospect of rain, left camp 
at half past five, travelled until half past seven making, about five 
miles, when we came to Natural Wells. Whether these are the 
ones spoken of in the list, it is difficult to tell; if these are the 
ones mentioned, there is a mistake in the measurement. 

Had some amusement this morning, the Indian horse caught 
some few days since, had hobbles put on, probably the first time 
in his life, such scampering as he made in camp, he tried to run 
over everything, made desperate efforts to stomp and bite them 
off, after running after men, horses, cattle, [and]| carts finally got 
the hobbles off and was as quiet as ever. 

Had dinner, and a fine shower which cooled the atmosphere 
somewhat. 

Left camp at three o’clock, travelled untill half past seven, 
making about seven miles, cam[p]ing for the night, near some 
hills, which we expected to cross this evening, but the distance 
being greater than expected could not go further before night. 

Commenced raining just after dark, and showered untill mid- 
night; About nine o’clock a gun fired by one of the guard, aroused 
the whole camp, which gave evidence of the close proximity of 
Los Indias and warned us that we are still in the Apache coun- 
t[r]y, and that danger was near; after scouting around the camp, 
for a short time, all became quiet again, tho’ not asleep, for the 
bedding was wet through. 

26th Saturday, dark and foggy morning. 

Passed what is called in Col Cook’s list “the steep rocky hill” ; 
a portion of the mountain is covered with a species of oak, known 
as the Black-Jack. The Bear Grass stem grows to a considerable 
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size here, about four inches through at the base, and from ten to 
twelve feet high. 

Left camp at half past seven, travelled ’till three, and with 
considerable detention, owing to bad road made ten miles; the 
small stream described by Col. Cook, on approaching it, gave evi- 
dence of being at least a respectable creek, but lo! the hideous 
form of disappointment thrust itself again before our eyes, and 
nothing was presented to our view, but the dry bed of the stream; 
the bottom is tolerably well timbered with a variety of trees, prin- 
cipally cotton wood. The mountain side has some large Pines 
on it. A few miles down the dry bed found a small spring. 

There is every prospect of a severe rain storm. It would be 
just in time if it should come now, for the cattle have had none 
for one and a half days. 

27th Sunday. Cloudy and damp. Left camp half past six. 

Saw a new method for driving fractious steers, this morning; 
the cartmen yoked in a new one; when ready to start, he would 
not move, so the men verry deliberately put a chunk of fire on 
his rump. After it burnt through the skin he travelled verry well. 

Nooning for dinner, grass good and plenty, no wood in the 
vicinity, rough road to-day, one of the finest landscapes seen on 
the rout. Water plenty in hollows, left by the late rains, soil 
stoney but of good quality. Pleasant breze which alleviates the 
Sun’s heat. 

The Mexicans are busily engaged in killing a beef. He is a 
fine fat fellow, and my having been on the sick list for some two 
weeks, dieting all the time, makes me wish evening were here, so 
that I can broil a Tender Loin steak. 

28th Monday, opens clear and warm, after one of the darkest 
and most disagreeable nights, we have had during the trip. 

The cattle made an attempt to stampede twice, during the 
night, caused by a number of coyotes, attracted by the smell of 
beef; a few of the thieving rascals are sneaking around the camp 
this morning, but are too shy to come within gun shot. 

Left camp at 4 o’clock, just as we were ready to leave a tre- 
mendous rain storm came up and being compelled to be out, and 
were I could not get at my Gum Cloak got wet to the skin; trav- 
elled three miles to highland, and encamped about dark; the 
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ground being wet, and having to use it for a bed-stead, you may 
judge what a comfortable ? night I had. 

This is going to California with a vengeance, in fact a man 
would not see the Elephant with two tails, if he had more com- 
forts than we have. 

The soil here is of good quality; land rolling; wood, stunted 
Post oak, one mile from the road; Grass, good and of different 
quality from that behind us. It has a large head of seed, and 
the cattle eat it gredily. 

Some few deer have been seen, but none killed. Water, I ex- 
pect the old adage, “that the least said &c.” is more applicable 
than any description I could give; however by taking a piece of 
coffee sack I managed to strain out the Tadpoles—the larger sized 
animalculae I did not care about altho’ verry preceptible to the 
eye — and filled a demijohn. 

The hills are covered with white quartz that seems to have been 
melted. I am told that this is the gold blossom. 

29th Tuesday, sun shining. Waiting in camp to dry beef. 
Left about one o’Clock, made about seven miles amid a sharp 
rain. Crossed the second small stream mentioned by Col. Cook, 
it was dry, but about three miles further on crossed a wet weather 
stream of clear rain water. This is delicious drinking water and 
being soft, of course is fine for washing. The mountains are 
thickly covered with timber. 

30th Sun rose cloudy, still continues so. Air cool, slight wind 
blowing. Still in camp waiting for our beef to cure. 

Prospect of rain induced us to go on, left camp at 8 o’clock, 
after three miles entered the Guadalupe Pass. There is nothing 
remarkable about this pass, only that the road is verry rough and 
difficult to travel with wagons; there are two imposing looking 
stones at different places. The last one is opposite a large cave 
that runs a short distance in, and seems to have been a camping 
place. These stones are worthy of some notice from the peculiar- 
ity of their position, stand at a great highth, and seems as if a 
touch would send them thundering down the mountain, to the 
destruction of all below. 

31st Thursday, still falling weather, we are about two thirds 
through the pass, by night we were encamped at some eight miles 
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distance from the outcome. One small wet weather stream we 
crossed not less than thirty times. 

September 1st 1854 Friday. Now encamped near — some 
three miles — the “Old Rancho of San Bernardino”. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon a severe rain and Thunder 
storm came up. The cattle were feeding in the hollow, a vivid 
flash of lightning which made a report like the explosion of thou- 
sand cannon, struck a white steer, glancing along the belly, and 


scorching the hair off, thence to another white steer —— he showed 
no marks — about fifty yards distant and killed them both, nock- 
ing down all — some twenty — intervening and on the line of 


the stroke; several men felt the effects, although the camp was 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the herd. Paid a visit 
to the old ruins of the rancho; from the plaza enclosed with the 
walls, and the number of apartments, I should judge that from 
fifteen to twenty families lived here at the time of its desertion. 

Scatered about the plaza are several peices of stone mortars, 
such as is used at the present day by the Mexicans for pounding 
corn; one blackish grey peice in particular seemed to be of the 
same grit as is used for mill stones. In one corner are the re- 
mains of a kiln, the sides of which are covered with salt glaz- 
ing. I suppose this was used for burning their crockery; por- 
tions of the Toula roof, still in good preservation lie scattered on 
the ground; Col. Cooks journal reports the remains of a Peach 
Orchard (so I am told); we found none. How long this rancho 
has been deserted, I cannot tell, not having read Cook’s report.** 


*San Bernardino was one of the early settlements of northeastern 
Sonora and at one time its vast herds were said to number 80,000 head. 
On account of the depredations of the Apaches, it was abandoned soon 
after the breakup of the missions in 1828. Its cattle reverted to the 
wild state, and Cooke supplied his command with beef from them. They 
were of a vicious breed, attacking, without provocation, the wagons, 
teams, and men as they passed through the old San Bernardino ranges. 
Upon December 11, 1846, Cooke reported that “There was quite an en- 
gagement with bulls, and I had to direct the men to load their muskets 
to defend themselves . . . One ran On a man, caught him in the 
thigh, and threw him clear over his body lengthwise; then it charged 
on a team, ran its head under the first mule and tore out the entrails 
of the one beyond. Another ran against a sergeant, who escaped with 
severe bruises . . . one ran at a horse tied behind a wagon, and as 
it escaped the bull struck the wagon with a momentum that forced the 
hind part of it out of the road. I saw one rush at some pack mules, 
and kill one of them. . . . We crossed a pretty stream which I 
named ‘Bull Run.’” Cooke, P. St. George, The Conquest of New Mexico 
and California, 139-146. 
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Left at two o’clock having been detained with drying the beef 
killed the day previous by the lightning. After travelling several 
miles, missed one of the largest steers in the drove. This old fel- 
low from his size and being a mula was a general favorite; and 
from the sober gait, selected place in the drove and other peculi- 
arities was often the subject of remark and meriment. I forgot 
to mention that, Cook, reports numerous wild cattle, which I sup- 
pose was left by the people of the rancho. We saw no signs of 
them; We encamped for the night, and sent two men back for 
the steer. They returned at dark unsuccessfull. 

2nd We had a good start this morning. Weather is still low- 
ering and cloudy, had a comfortable night; made about eight 
miles to camp for noon, found plenty water on the road; a fresh 
Indian trail seen within one hundred yards camp. 

The variety of Grasshopper is numerous here, and some are as 
gaudily painted as butterflies, one species I noticed in particular, 
is four inches long. 

With what few words I possess, and such poor powers of de- 
scription, it would be like daubing a supurb painting over with 
mud, to attempt to describe the sunset of this evening; The 
finest efforts of a painter could not possibly convey an idea of its 
beauty. 

3rd Sunday. Fine clear night; day opens clear and agreeable. 
Made about six miles to camp for noon. Indian trails — fresh — 
were again seen this morning, no doubt the rascals are watch- 
ing us. 

On the road side, a letter posted up, gave us the whereabouts 
of the trains ahead. I have learnt, since on the road, that there 
is an extensive beef monopoly in San Francisco, composed of men 
of wealth. 

I shall probably be in San Francisco in six weeks, will in all 
p[rjobability leave the train at the Colorado Rio. Found a 
Centipede six inches long. 

4th Had a fine night, Clear and moonshine. 

I reed a challange yesterday evening, from our crazy german; 
he offers to fight with pistols, or American fashion, what he means 
by American fashion I cant tell; this morning however, he made a 
break at me and I endeavored to learn him my fashion of fight- 
ing; th|[rJough mistake, I picked up a soap weed instead of the 
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Poker, and he escaped with a few bruises and sound skin. I will 


copy the challange verbatim, its a rich document. 


Mr Bell 
You have sade I have stud two times on gard for let him have 
his Rifle that every man can pich in. — It is no meestake that 


you have talk about me. I call this verry common talk. I call 
you now to pech in. “(in the way that I have purpose) to fite 
with pistol) or with the American fasion the suner you settle it 
the better. I think it no youse to talk about it any more! Let 


me know what you will to 
Frank 


5th Had an unpleasant night. Left camp at nine o’clock. 
Found plenty of water, known as the head waters of San Pedro. 

Counded ten different kinds of grass Hopper; from the shin- 
ing jetty black, to the Pea green; one kind has no beauties untill 
he flies, then is displayed a rich pink color under the wings, the 
outside has a dirty color. Travelled th[{r]ee hours and are now 
nooning it. Started late and encamped about six o'clock. 

6th Left about nine o’clock Crossed the San Pedro several 
times. 

At 12 O’Clock we passed the ancient ruins mentioned in Col 
Cook’s Journal; they are composed of five or six walls of old 
houses, made of adobes a stone correll or two.** By what people 
this town was built, I have not been able to learn. 

The valley through which the San Pedro passes is a desirable 
location for ranches. The hills on either side are covered with 
timber huge loose stones and a good quality of grass; some por- 
tions of these hills are verry pretty and contain little tree hidden 
nooks and reminded me that I could spend an hour pleasantly ; 
as our family were used to do, Sabbath noons at the sp[r]ings on 
the south of Knoxville. 

The rock here is conglomerate, soil of good quality, timber of 
cotton wood, and oak. Upon the whole this is the most habitable 
place seen since I left San Antonio. 

I should have mentioned that yesterday we passed a newly 
made grave; the inscription informed us that James Houston lay 
beneath, and had been killed by the Indians; a letter from Major 

“Cooke refers to this as the San Pedro ranch. Along with the settle 


ment at San Bernardino, it was broken up by the incessant attacks of 
the Apaches. Cooke, as cited in note 31. 
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Erskine, posted on the grave stated that Beck’s train had been 
attacked ten days ago, and this man killed, also one hundred head 
of cattle taken from the Train. 

A few miles on the road, at the ruins of an old rancho some old 
Peach trees were found, but no fruit; on the top of a small hill, 
the remains of what seemed to be a smelting furnace were found, 
also portions of cinder. 

About four o’clock we commenced crossing a mountain, of tol- 
erably difficult assent, — tis st{r]ange Col. Cook did not mention 
this in his journal, we got into the scraps unwarily and had to 
encamp in them all night.** 

7th Slight rain during a portion of the night. 

Morning opens foggy and cloudy. Left a cart on the other side 
of the mountain last night, and are waiting for it to come up. 

Left camp about three o’clock, and travelled three or four 
miles. From the top of a high hill, the beautifull valley in which 
the town of Santa Cruz lies, lay streched before us; a more 
desirable place for farming purposes could not be wished for; it 
has untill very lately been under cultivation, the hedges and 
diches still remain, and corn stalks are still to be seen on the 
ground, but the hostility of the Indians has stopped all operations. 

Since we arrived at this camp — from where we can see the 
steple of the church — we have learned that the Indians have 
been playing the very devil. Mangus Colorado the chief of the 
Apaches in this section, made an attack on Fairchild’s party at 
the place where we last camped, and drove off his entire stock, 
killing a brother of Fairchilds, who now lies burried within twenty 
yards of the ambulanche. The companies of Erskine, Franklin & 
Dean, and an other party, who are encamped west of Santa Cruz; 
made up a volunteer party in connection with some citizens, and 
made pursuit. In going to the scene of action, they came on an 
other party of Indians and pitched into them, killing Twenty 
three, and only three of their own party wounded. 

“Cooke’s failure to mention this mountain is explained by the fact 
that the trail herd continued west inside the Mexican line while Cooke’s 
road led north into Arizona along the San Pedro. The trail the herd 


had taken was one followed by Major Lawrence P. Graham in 1848. He 
marched from Janos to Santa Cruz before turning north along the stream 
of the same name to reach Tucson. Bancroft, History of Arizona and 


New Mesico, 479. Cooke, “Report,” as cited in note 30, p. 555. 
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The Mexicans report that within twenty five miles, there are 
one thousand head of cattle, and two hundred warriors. 

We are now in the State of Sonora, and in Mexican Territory, 
or were, when last news came.** 

Sth Friday. Foggy and cool. The nights are very cold, and 
compell one to use thick clothing. The dews of this climate are 
astonishing to me, who have been used to dryer one, during the 
morning enough falls to wet our cloths entirely through. 

9th Leave camp to go about three miles iower down the coun- 
try, passed through Santa Cruz, five or eight hundred is not far 
wrong from the true number of inhabitants. 

Apples, Peaches and Quinces grow in abundance, the two lat- 
ter are good and of fine size, in fact [ have never seen larger 
Quinces. Several of us went into the orchard and purchased 
some at the rate of 8 for a medio; the bank of the Asequia was 
lined with women, with their pretty arms bared up to the pit, 
engaged in washing, one in particular was a very pretty woman, 
a majority were pasably so, and, in any nation I have never seen 
sO many persons, who were deformed in feature. The sight of 
deformity along side of beauty, counteracts all a mans desire, to 
pay homage to the latter, even with the eyes. 

The inhabitants of this place are indolent as Mexicans usually 
are and the poor devils are compelled to be more so; what little 
thay would raise for their own use, is made less th[r]ough fear 


*Among the Texas trail herds in advance of James were those owned 
by the Fairchilds, by a man named Franklin, by Buck and Bryant, by 
Dunlap and Houston. and by Major Erskine. Upon August 25, the 
Apaches killed Houston and stole some twenty head of his and Dunlap’s 
cattle. About the same time the entire Fairchilds herd was taken. 
Their men stampeded, their wagons were sacked, and one of the owners 
was killed. Buck and Bryant lost one hundred and forty head. The 
remaining Fairchilds tooks his hands and went on to California. Dun- 
lap proceeded into nearly Santa Cruz, Sonora. Franklin, too, camped 
there, and warning was sent back along the trail to Major Erskine. 

In turn Erskine warned James and proceeded on to within three miles 
of the settlement. There Calahan, commander of Erskine’s escort, re- 
cruited fifteen men from Erskine’s outfit. twenty-three from those be- 
longing to Franklin, Dunlap, and Bryant, and twenty-five Mexicans from 
Santa Cruz. He turned up the Santa Cruz river, and, according to one 
account, attacked a party of about forty Indians and killed all but nine. 
His men took sixty-five head of stock from the Indians, and then discov- 
ered that they had attacked a party returning from Mexico, rather than 
the Indians who had attacked the Texans. But they kept the stock. 
Erskine, “Diary,” 67-69; Texas State Gazette, December 2, 1854; Sowell, 
Early Settlers and Indian Fighters of Southwest Texas, 685-690. 
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of the Indians, for the very moment a crop ripens, the red skins 
appropriate it; as an evidence of the dread they live in, the same 
evening we encamped below town, thay immediately dispached a 
train of Donkey’s in our vicinity, for wood. The men never go 
from town except on horse back, and always with arms, most gen- 
erally the Lance. This is made of a thrust broken in two and 
tied firmly into the end of a pole, about eight feet long. 

There are a few troops here stationed for the purpose of pro- 
tection and collecting the revenue, which arises principally from 
the use of Tobacco in its various forms for smoking; it and paper 
is a government monopoly, that is, the sale of it. Shucks are not 
allowed as of course the revenue derived from Paper would im- 
mediately disappear. 

The most unpalatable article of Agquadinte is sold by the 
pound —- as in fact every thing else is — at the rate of one dollar 
for a Libro. Tobacco is sold at five dollars pr pound. It is a 
good mild article and is unp[rlessed, found some _ beautiful 
blankets, one at $40. I tried to buy but could not make a trade; 
the woman told me that it took her half a year to make it, which 
is no doubt the fact for it was very fine and beautifully figured ; 
and is worked with hands. 

The most prominent houses seem to be churches; one aban- 
doned and in an advanced stage of decay. The dwelling houses 
are all one story, of different digrees of altitude. I imagine the 
hight of the house, to indicate the wealth and standing of the 
occupant. The tops are covered with grass. A dilapidated wall 


surrounds the town. The articles of necessity which cannot be 
made, are bought from a large town near by, and further into the 
interior of Sonora. Horses are valued at from $50 to $100. 
These horses are raised in this state, and are very hea{1|thy, 
strong and handsome. 

James having need for some black smith work I went into the 
shop through curiosity and found a strong built, rather sage look- 
ing Mexican with a slight smirk on his countenance caused by the 
dignified feelings arising from working for Los Americanos at 
busily engaged in pounding — 





the rate of one dollar per shoe 
with rather a quer looking hammer — a mule shoe into a shape 
that would fit a large Horse foot. He used no bellows, but was 
content with the heat, coals would make without the aid of wind. 
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The anvil which seemed to be the one p[r]imatively used, was set 
in a small block and resembled a natural piece of iron rather in- 
clined to the regular; on the ground near the forge an American 
anvil was laying, and I suppose had been in use for a few days 
only, — probably bought from some train passing through. 

We did not have the honor of seeing the Alcalda; or Coman- 
dante; doubtless it has got to be so common for American[s] to 
pass through that thay are no great show. 

60th We remain in camp all day, to dry beef and recruit the 
cattle; from the number of American passing and repassing, that 
belong to the different trains, it looks almost like a civilized coun- 
try — Near by is the remains of an orchard — gathered some 
quinces and stewed them with Pelonce or Mexican sugar, and 
found them exceedingly palatable after being without fruit for 
some time. 

11th The night was warmer than usual, with less dew. 

Left camp at eight o’clock, to go a short distance for a better 
camp. 

After three or four miles, came across an old rancho; near the 
road were two stone vats, cemented, which were used for taning 
purposes. Near this ranch some signs of cultivation were seen. 
Crossed the Rio Santa Cruz, I suppose, some six or eight times, 
and are now encamped on its right bank. 

The grass here is of several different kinds, and of first rate 
quality. One in particular has a head nearly as large and heavy 
as a wheat head. 

Some of the men who have examined the old rancho above men- 
tioned inform me that it is very interesting. I have not had 
time to examine it. 

This valley still has the elements for ranches, well timbered, 
watered and soil first rate. 

12th Wednesday I believe. Clear and cool to day. 

The cattle were in a great humour for playing this morning, 
and did play very nearly to our cost — of mule and horse flesh— 
for the scamps, scampered about as if thay were trying to get up 
a stampede. 

Left camp at seven— will make an effort to get ahead of all 
the trains. We have at last out travelled the rain, and bad 
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weather for several days past. We could not wish for better than 
have had. 

Made about fifteen miles today. 

13th Had a good start, weather fine, passed several old ranches, 
grass, good. One rancho — owned by a wealthy Mexican, who is 
the lordly possessor of eighty leagues of land with some ten or a 
dozen ranches thereon, — we passed by on this road had a very 
good house, quite American looking, and tolerably extensive, 
probably large enough for thirty families, I learn that the owner 
— the governor of Sonora — intends abandoning it, if this state 
does not come into the possession of United States; it has only 
been a few weeks since, that the Indians killed fifty head of sheep, 
and are continually driving off the stock. The Indians have a 
large ranch or town some fifteen miles from this — they also 
have plenty of stock. No wonder when the rogues have no trouble 
raising it. Travelled 15 miles, still on the banks of the Santa 
Cruz. 

14th About seven miles after leaving camp and some ten 
shorter than the road distance, we came within one mile of the 
town of Tabac.** I did not visit, it being unwell, weather very 
fine, too hot if any exception can be taken. 

15th Passed through the town of Tabac nothing can be said 
of it more than it is composed of a few adobe houses with church 
and watch tower as the most prominent. A few Mexican sol- 
diers are stationed here. 

Mezquit trees grow here to a considerable size, twenty to thirty 
feet high, and twelve to fifteen inches in diameter. 

Made eight miles to-day. Weather very warm, more like the 
middle of summer than the commencement of autum. 

16th Saturday. This day opens fine, makes one feel like 
lounging, instead of travelling, everything is still, cool without 
wind. The chirp of birds, and grasshoppers has a soothing effect 
on ones feelings, and is particularly pleasant after so much “noise 
and confusion” of travelling. 

Immediately upon our arrival in camp, fresh Indian signs were 
seen upon the road half a mile on. 

A second guard, one of our Mexican cartmen, who gloried in 
the name of Lopez de Santa Anna,— something — I forget what, 


*Tubac was established by the Spaniards as a small presidio in 1752. 
Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mezico, 369. 
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was found missing; this morning a mule and ox-yoke, some 
clothing and probably a yoke of oxen, are also gone. 

We — in the ambulanche — were travelling behind the cattle 
and carts when a halt of the carts was made; in a short time [ 
saw a Mexican, sliping along in crouching atitude, with gun in 
hand and making his way toward the bushes. In a few moments 
the sharp crack of a rifle sang out, and at a distance of one hun- 
dred yards twenty or thirty Buzzards commenced circling into 
the air; when the Mexicans returned I asked him what he shot 
at, he told me that there were some twenty Turkeys a short dis- 
tance off on the trees. I never was more amused to see with 
what earnestness he reported his shot. 

Made several halts to day to graze the cattle, only finding good 





grass scattering — about one mile to the river — now on the west 
bank. Found water-holes. 

A White and black Crane was killed to-day, cooked for supper 
and was quite palatable. 

Encamped on good grass, — 9 leagues from Teuson, water- 
holes a few hundred yards to the left of the road. 

Prospect of rain — did sprinkle a little before night. 

17th Sunday. 

Pleasant night, cool. To-day open very warm, too hot in fact 
for good health. This is strange weather to me, a few days ago 
the night were cold enough to wear overcoats; now it is almost 
too warm for shirts. 

Have been making short marches for three days past, on ac- 
count of hot weather. 

The country on either side of the road is thickly covered with 
the large species of cactus mentioned by Col. Cook. A short dis- 
tance and we came to one near the side of the road. It is with 
considerable feelings of pleasure that I examined it. The body is 
as large as a flour barrell, five feet up it forks into four stems, 
the whole highth is not less than twenty feet. Take a bundle of 
rods two inches in diameter, tie them together, paint a delicate 
green, stick some pins, point outward in the center of each rod 
the whole length, and you have a pretty good idea of this species 
of cactus. 

One of the stems was broken off, the whole tree looked as if 
the slightest wind would blow it down. 
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Grass is good, plenty of mezquit wood, water scarce, none at 
all in a dry time. 

Encamped on good level ground, and had a comfortable time, 
of it except the dread of an attack from Indians. 

We are now about seven or eight miles from San Goubel. 

18th Monday. Fine weather, not so warm as a few days 
previous. 

Marched three hours and made within one mile of San Goubel. 
The spire of the church and town Watch Tower, can be seen from 
our camp; thay appear to have had more respect for rules of 
architecture, and more care for the ravages of time — being built 
of fine brick — than the towns lately passed through. 

The river Santa Cruz sinks into the sand between Tabac and 
near this place. 

This town of San Goubel** possesses one of the handsomest 
churches of any on the rout; it is built of fire brick and in good 
preservation. It shows two octagonal towers in front, a dome in 
the rear, the face is handsomely ornamented with mouldings, and 
p[rjoper unequalities in the ground plan; standing in front, to 
the left is a small building p[r]obably used as a p[r]ivate chapel. 
From the appearance I should judge that when built, it was in- 
tended as a residence as well as a church; the natives, who are 
Pemos Indians, number about one hundred; live in small round 
huts built of wheat straw, with an opening, one third the size of 
a small door, and used for that purpose; the natives dress pretty 
much as other Indians — one half the body naked — some were 
engaged in making red earthen ware, and used the ox-chip for 
baking. Their principle food is wheat and is ground by some 
preperation, p|r]obably like Indian corn. Nothing could induce 
me to live in this country, and the Jesuits must have seen far, 
far into the future time when they established these Missions 
through this wild country; will its history every be written? if 

*This village, nine miles from Tucson, could have been no other than 
the old mission of San Javier del Bac. The Anglican pronunciation of 
San Javier may have suggested “San Goubel.” John Russell Bartlett, 
while engaged in the boundary survey in 1852, described the village as 
“truly a miserable place, consisting of from eighty to one hundred huts 
or wigwams, made of mud or straw, the sole occupants of which are 
Pimo Indians. . . . In the midst of these hovels stands the largest 


and most beautiful church in the State of Sonora.” Bartlett, as cited 
in note 30, II, 298. 
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it should, no one will read with more avidity than myself; the 
Missions of Saint Juan, and other near San Antonio, must have 
been built at the same time and by the same persons. This mis- 
sion is in better condition than those above mentioned. I saw 
the poor Indians attending service, thay seemed to me as if they 
needed something besides spiritual food. The women are dirty 
looking, hair worn just below the shoulders same as the men and 
although called civilized are very low in the scale of intelligence. 

19th Tuesday. Left camp at 9 o'clock, and travelled four 
miles. Erskin’s camp is in sight. Mountain scenery dull and 
rugged and without interest; weather warm. 

20th Currency here, and in fact, from El Paso up, is prin- 
cipally copper, about the size of a twelve and a half cent peice, 
and without any regard to weight, is worth one sixteenth of a 
bit, denomination, one quarter. American coin does not pass, 
their being a statute against it. The Mexicans, the better class, 
sometimes get coffee and sugar. The Pemos Indians know noth- 
ing about it. The soil and climate is of such a character that all 
the nessesaries of life, and a great many of the luxuries, could 
be raised; either from indolence or Indian depredations, it is not 
done. 

A few Americans who are living here report an abundance of 
gold in this vicinity; we are within one hundred miles of the 
vila river — this Santa Cruz river is said to be one of its trib- 
utaries. 

James is endeavouring to trade for mules with the Comandante 
of Teuson. Nearly one half of our Mules and Horses having died 
with a disease of the lungs. Mexicans call it Telale. 

Teuson is within sight, shall not visit it, only pass through. 

Amongst others a mounted Mexican came into camp, who had 
rather a fancy covering for his head. The body seemed to be of 
paste board; running from the back part, over the center to the 
middle of the forehead, were short black Turkey feathers. The 
amusing part of the performance was, occasionally he raised his 
right hand to the back and made sundry longitudinal motions, 
like a man would do if digging Potatoes; these gentlemen are all 
afflicted with this disease; both head and body. 

Wednesday. Clear and sunshine. Cool wind blowing. Rumor 
makes the country before us, as ten times wo[r]se than that 
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through which we came; the road is reported to be good. Other 
things needful for passable travelling is wanting. 

Did pay a visit to town. Adobe houses greet the eye upon en- 
terance. The plan is very irregular; the church is about ten by 
twenty feet, no attempt at ornament, except in the front plaster- 
ing, immediately over the door and in the gable, is hung a small 
Bell; on the right hand of the door are two more, upon one is 
inscribed VUESTRA SENORA DE GUADALOUPE ANO 1807. 

In the same court is the blacksmith shop, a place of importance 
in these Mexican town. The anvil used is quite a curiosity and 
came from a mountain of native Iron fifteen miles distant.*7 This 
piece of iron is . . . one third . . . under ground. I 
suppose it would weigh three and a half tons. 

As night approached the sound of a violin in a house nearby, 
gave some evidence that there would be a Fandango at night; 
these preperations were going on during the hour for confession, 
and within twenty yards of the church door. 

The Military, what shall I say of them? ‘Their appearance 
twice a day, at morning and evening parade, is well calculated to 
keep one fat; or kill him; for if a certain amount of laughter 
will keep one fat, a greater amount would have the latter effect, 
and the consequence, would in all probability be death. The band 
of musicians is composed of five boys with brass trumpets, and 
one with a drum; his style of beating is spasmodic; it is difficult 
to distinguish the soldiers from the citizens, and can only be done 
so by the difference in ornament. Each soldier has an ornament 
stuck on some part of the body, without regard to fitness. They 
are in fact a set of ragmuffins. 

The women do the principal part of the work, about the house- 
hold; the men, long fellows with broad shoulders and no other 
part in proportion, seemed to be very busily engaged in lounging. 

The Padre — only reported to have been drunk once since our 
stay — two days — is rather the best specimen of manhood I 
have seen; and from the rotundity of his corporation — although 
the thought is impious — I suspected him of indulgence of un- 
spiritual things. 

A new Padre has just arrived with an escort of some five or 
six men, all mounted. This one is a younger man and much 


“The sketch of the anvil and its attendant description is omitted. 
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handsomer. On meeting in front of the church thay embraced 
with considerable strength; the Padre vejo came into camp with 
the comandante. James suggested that a bottle of champaigne 
would not be unpalatable. When he went to get the champaigne 
the Comandante sent word around to not bring too much wine 
for the Padre would get drunk. 

The citizens are making preparations for a three days feast; to 
celebrate what I cannot learn. Among other things the price of 
marrying a couple is twenty five dollars. Those who are unable 
to pay it are compelled to wait until after the feast days are over. 

21st Still in camp. South of Teuson about two miles. 

Went up in the ambulanche this morning to have some repair- 
ing done to the woodwork. A mule pack train came in from 
Guymos and brought inteligence from Mexico of the ratification 
of the Treaty re-running the line of the Treaty of Hidalgo; we 
now consider ourselves in Amercan territory; what the people of 
this place think of U. S. a[s| their master I can’t tell. 

One old Mexican says that fifteen years ago he could stand on 
the high land about town, and count fifteen ranches. Now there 
is not one. Miserable, degenerate Mexico, once mentioned by 
other nations with respect; is now the prey of stronger States; 
while her citizens disappear at the app[r]oach of the white man 
like the Buffalow, at the intrusion of Hunters upon his roaming 
ground. 

Figgs, Apples, Quinces, Pomgranates, Grapes and other fruits 
grow here. The three latter are now in perfection. Pomegranates 
are of fine size. 

Moved camp to-day ten miles North of Teuson; found water 
in pockets. 

22d Friday. Clear and sunshine, with a prospect of being 
very warm. Killed a beef this morning. Still in camp waiting 
for rain ahead. An Indian came into camp last night and re- 
ported “no water untill we get to the Gila” and as a proof drank 
untill he made himself sick; he stated that he had been for two 
days without; tonight some men came back from the other camp 
in search of cattle, and stated the Indians had passed them on 
the road and received water from them; what induced him to 
lie to us, I cannot tell. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XXIII 


Monday the 8th Cloudy this morning, rain in the afternoon, 
Court in Session, criminal Docket came on, no cases of consequence 
came on— the Sheriff presented me the Order to take the two 
Negroes into his posession, told him that I would have my Bond 
ready by to morrow morning nine Oclock— had a large Party at 
our House to night— rained very hard this afternoon. Mr and 
Mrs Canfield from San Augustin arrived— 

Tuesday the 9th a tremendous rain last night— Clear to day, 
gave my Bond for the two negroes in my posession, a large meeting 
was held in the Court House to day, to nominate a Suitable Can- 
didate for the Presidency. Gel Rusk was nominated; several 
gentlemen made Speaches, Muse and Parker the other two Can- 
didates for the Senate had a tug at one an other Mr and Mrs 
Canfield here yet, all hands gone to Judge Harts—8 P. m. stay 
at home to mind the childern— 

Wednesday the 10th very warm weather, court nearly trough 
with all Business, Mr Canfield and Lady here yet— they had quite 
a Party at Judge Horts last night— Mr Greer the Senator from 
San Augustin County arrived from Galvezton, brings the news 
that Mexico has overcome the Yucatecos, and that the latter have 
surrendered to the former, and that we may look out for Squalls 
now. Mail arrived from the west, confirms Mr Greer’s Statements 
Exchequer Monay had a Sudden fall at Galvezton from 80 to 40 
cents in the Dollar, hurrah, for Texas— 

Thursday the 11th weather very very warm— Court adjourned 
to day, Mr Chevallier gave a Party at his House in the Evening, 
and we all went home in the morning 

Friday the 12th weather same, Deyoung, and Canfield went 
home, those who were here during Court are gone and Nacogdochez 
is as dead a looking place as I have seldom seen it before— Mr 
Bondies arrived from Crockett— Mr Hayter who was to have come 
in to day to get his Bill of sale for the Land, did not come accord- 
ing to his promise, and if I could possibly do, without selling him 
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the Land, I would not sell it to him now, if he does not come in to 
morrow, I shall not consider that I am under any obligation to sell 
him the Land, under our former arrangement, Canfield left several 
accounts against Persons with me to sue on. 

Saturday May the 13th weather very warm— Town a little more 
lively than usual— Hoya received a load of goods from Natch- 
itochez. Mr Hayter came in, and [ made out the Bill of sale for 
the Land, received the mule he contracted for, at $100.00 also 
$100.00 in Cash, his note for $50.00 payable next January, also 
one for $175.00 payable next January in a waggon, Horses or 
Mules at their Cash valuation, also one note for $175.00 payable 
January 1845, which he can pay if he choses in Cotton at the then 
market price— I must here state, that the last note we agreed 
should bear ten pr Cent interest pr annum from and after the first 
of January next, which trough mistake was not inserted in the 
body of the note, but which Mr Hayter will no doubt rectify so soon 
as I see him— sold the $50.00 note to Charles Whitaker for $30.00 
in gold and five Bushels of Reye payable this fall or so soon as he 
can reap and thrash it out— he has the note, and is to send me 
in the monay to morrow 

Sunday the 14th Commenced raining a little after day light and 
rained very hard, till nearly noon— whitaker send me in the monay 
for the note nothing stirring but negroes 

Monday the 15th Cloudy, Sultry weather in the morning 
Cleared up in the Evening, Eastern Mail arrived but did not bring 
any thing— James Durst took out Licence to get married to Miss 
E. R. Culp— got an invitation to the wedding but can not go— 

Tuesday the 16th weather keeps Cloudy— Mr Hayter came in 
and, I got a Horse, a fine watch and Chain and thirty dollars, $10 
in Cash and his note of $175.00 which was payable in trade— and 
I returned him the note of $175.00 which was payable in trade 
next January— he corrected so far as he could the mistake he made 
in writing the other note— respecting the omitting of putting in 
the 10 pr Cent interest, Major Reiley returned 

Wednesday the 17th a little rain last night looks like rain to 
day, got $15.00 from Mr Wm R. Scurry on account of the Horse 
business he gave me also an Order on his Brother for ten dollars 
more which will when I get it set us even about the Horse, am now 
ready to start but it looks so much like rain I will deferr it till to 
morrow— Mr Thouvenin arrived from Liberty County 
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Tursday the 18th Cloudy Cleared at noon— left home at 3 
P. M. met Richardson Scurry paid me the ten dollars for his 
brother William, stopped all night at my old friend Radford Berry’s 

Friday the 19th left early— dined at Mr Ratlief’s arrived at 
San Augustin at 54 P. M. stopped at Mr De Young’s met some of 
my old Friends, saw Mr Barrett was also introduced to several 
strangers, passed the Evening agreably. 

Saturday the 20th May fine weather for traveling— left after 
Breakfeast, called to see my old friends Elisha Roberts and his wife, 
arrived at Sabine Town at 5 P. m. stopped at the House of Judge 
Hotchkiss, met with Mr Pemberton, Mr Peck, and Mr Austin, was 
introduced to Mr Clapp partner of Austin, they appear to do good 
Business they have the only Store in the place, wrote a letter home 
to be send in the mail to morrow morning— 

Sunday the 21st Cloudy looks like rain— left at 8 A. M. 
Crossed the Sabine and once more entered the United States, arrived 
at the Residence of W. R. D. Speight an old aquaintance of mine, 
who has lately been elected Parish Judge of the New Parish of 
Sabine, dined with Judge Speight and his amiable Daughters left 
Speights at 3 P. M. with the intention of going to Clarks 17 miles 
from Natchitochez, but a tremendous Storm arrising we stopped 
at the House of Mr Phillipps who formerly resided and kept a 
Hotel at the garrisson, it rained very hard for one Hour 

Monday the 22d left at 6 A. M. Roads very muddy passed the 
garrison as they were mounting guard, had the Benefit of some 
fine music, Breakfeasted at Clarks, and arrived at Natchitochez at 
3 P. M. found old Madame Placide Bossier, my wife’s Foster 
Mother in rather bad health, met with many old aquaintances, 
who when last I saw them held their Heads high, now are Bankrupts 
and not worth a Shuck Cigar, the old Mansion of my late Friend 
and Father in Law, the same it appeared to me in 1828— Yet God 
knows what changes have taken place since— purchased several 
Articles for the use of my Family— made a Settlement with F. 
Williams gave him my note for $45.00 which I know is more then 
I honestly owe (having paid his Partner Wiley) yet to avoid a fuss 
I gave the note which I intend to pay— delivered all Letters, and 
mailed those I had to mail saw Mr Eder a German whom I formed 
a liking for, belive him to be a Clever fellow— Mr Oliver Rouquier 
who was a mere child when we were married— now is married 
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himself, to a Miss Jonty a very Beutifull woman, spend the 
Evening at the old Mansion, talking over Auld lang Sine 

Tuesday the 23d very fine weather went out shopping with 
Eugenia, and Madame Lestage, and Madame Felix Estrada, there 
is no use to say any thing about how my Poor Purse suffered, but 
if any one thinks he can keep the purse strings closed, just let him 
go out a Shopping with a Daughter just beginning to grow up, 
Eugenia was introduced to many of her Mother’s old friends who 
were much pleased with her,— the Steam Boat Cote Joyeuse passed 
down the River on her way to New Orleans— 

Wednesday the 24th fine weather— the Belle of Red River 
Came up from New Orleans and passed up to Shreve Port, nothing 
particularly new— shipped my goods I purchased on Board the 
good waggon of which my friend Joseph Nations Esq. is master in 
good Order to be delivered in like good Order at Nacogdochez 
Texas, the accidents of the Road and Coustom House only exepted— 
weather very hot but lots of ice to cool a man— 

Thursday the 25th very warm weather— passed the time as well 
as I could, among old aquaintances, ice Lemonade &a dined in 
Company with the Curé Justiniani, fine man 

Friday the 26th weather same— time same— same— same— 
same— 

Saturday the 27th left after Breakfeast in Company with Mr 
Olivier Rouquir, to go to Col Bludworth’s who I understood has 
some old Spanish Land Papers in his posession, in which I am 
interested (about the Palo Gacho claim—) did not find the Col at 
home, however got a good Dinner, took a Siesta in a fine Shady 
Bower and came back to Town at about 3 P. M. 

Sunday the 28th weather same, news reached Town that 
Daniel R. Hopkins died on his? Plantation yesterday and his Body 
was brought down this morning,— he was one of the oldest Mer- 
chants in Natchitochez and stood as high in Society as any man 
in Louisiana, but the hard times and over reaching himself in the 
Speculations of the day he went down, & took the benefitt of the 
Bankrupt Law, but as an honest man, gave up all to his Creditors, 
and died so poor that (as I was told) his body was interred at 
the Expence of one of the Banks— his Funeral, which would have 
been followed five years ago, by all Natchitochez— scarcely was 
followed by a dozen friends, and I am happy to say that I was one 
to show that respect to the Memory of an old friend, a Brother 
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Mason, and an HONEST MAN, when those who had eat his Bread, & 
drank his wine, and lived upon the fat of his land, did not even 
follow him to his last residence upon Earth sic transit gloria 
mundi— 

Monday May the 29th rain somewhere last night, for it is cool 
this morning, bade adieu to all My friends and left at 7 A. M. 
Mr Peck former Partner of Pemberton accompanied us— arrived 
at the garrison at 5 P.M. My Brother Isaac stops here he keeps a 
Billiard Table and Bar Room— (no good place for him) Eugenia 
stopped at Leutenant Sibley’s to whose Lady and amiable Sister 
in Law I was introduced— I stopped at Isaac’s Establishment, and 
Mr Peck at the Officers Mess house played Billiards till 2 oclock 
A. M. and went to bed to be waked up by the lively notes of the 
Kent Bugle, and sound of the Cannon at day light— 

Tuesday the 30th fine weather, left the garrison at 7 A. M. 
Isaac rode out with us about 5 miles. arrived at Sabine Town at 
5 P. M. stopped again at Judge Hotchkiss’s 

Wednesday the 31st fine Cool weather— left at 7 A. m. arrived 
at San Augustin at 3 P. M. did not stopp here but went to Mr 
George Teal’s fatigued to death— 

Thursday the 1st of June 1843 fine weather, left at 6 Oclock 
A. M. arrived at home at 2 P. M. found all well, there is a big 
Barbecue in Town given for the purpose of raising volunteers to 
make out a company for this Town, arrived in time to pick some 
of the Bones, and some of the address of Col Mayfield found all 
my friends well and (of course) in good spirits 

Friday the 2d Splendid weather, our 15th Aniversary of our 
Marriage, if the next 15 years will pass with us much harmony and 
love as those just finished I shall be contented— received the 
Articles purchased at Natchitochez pr Mr Nation’s waggon. all 
o. &. 

Saturday the 3d. weather still same, did not learn untill to day 
that Mrs Hyde has died during my absence received again the 
Keys of my office, and it is now the old thing over again, Town 
dull as ever, loaned my mule to Mr Nelson to go to Mr Rawls’s to 
survey some land 

Sunday the 4th June very fine weather, the fall of a good 
Shower of rain is wanted— went with Mr Parmalee to Goyens’s 
old mill a fishing, returned near sun down with a mess of Fish— 

Monday the 5th Cloudy— a very heavy Shower of rain in the 
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afternoon, worth several hundred Dollars to this neighborhood Mail 
from East arrived, Commodore Moore has had an Engagement with 
the Mexican Fleet both sides got badly cripled and made a draw 
game of it, no doubt both sides Claim a victory, B. Blake gone 
West— 

Tuesday the 6th fine weather send off western mail wrote to 
Judge Terrell respecting the monay he owes me also requesting him 
to look in the War Department about the Land and monay due to 
Herman Ehrenberg, sat on the Board of Land Commissioners 
issued two certificates Ned Roberts arrived last night from Crockett 
his trial is remooved to this place 

wednesday the 7th fair weather, dull times during the day, had 
a large Party given by the young men of the Town all hands went 
to it, was rather warm work went home at 2 A. M. western mail 
arrived in the afternoon but had nothing in it 

Thursday 8 weather same, made an agreement wiht J. H. Arnett 
and Wm Hensley to Shingle my House— they are to deliver the 
Shingles on the spot, and put them on the House and I am to 
furnish the Nails, they are also to remoove the old shingles and 
rotten Laths, and put on new Laths, or Rough edge plank wherever 
wanted, and raise the front gallery, for which I give them my 
mule, Hayter’s note for $20. $25.00 in goods, and $25.00 in pro- 
visions, when the work is done, exept the provisions which are 
payable while at work— 

Friday June the 9th 1843 this morning at 3 A. M. was suddenly 
attacked with a severe fit of Plurisey, send for Doctor Starr who 
gave me some Pills, which kept me most all day in a state of great 
agony, he having had at first some scruples to bleed me, which 
however at 7 P. M. he was compelled to do, and which gave me 
most instant relief I was then blistered, took some more medicine, 
and tried to get some sleep— 

Saturday the 10th feel a little better, more medecines but feel 
sick pretty generally— 

Sunday the 11th more medecine, purging, and swallowing Tea— 
I feel however much better, there is no hopes of my dying this 
time— 

Monday the 12th had rains for the last three days, can allmost 
hear the corn grow, rested tolorable well last night, no medecine 
to day exept a little nitric acid however cheated the Doctor by 
taking some fine Buttermilk at dinner, and it had such an effect 
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upon me that now 5 P. M. I am well enought to set down and write 
my Journal— the Eastern mail arrived received a letter from Mr 
H. Cloppenburg formerly a merchant of New Orleans, more re- 
cently a clerk in the Treasury Department of Texas, and now 
allmost without Bread in New Orleans he writes me respecting a 
claim on Major K. which if [it] is a just one (& no doubt it is) 
ought certainly be paid by K.— a Redlander was received to day— 
an other naval Engagement has taken place between Com Moore 
and the Mexican Fleet, it seems our little Ships had to haul off, no 
wonder these confounded large Steamers are an overmatch for our 
small Sailing Crafts, and there are the Paixhan guns— a man 
may be ever so chivalrous, ever so brave, yet it can not be expected 
he can fight against such odds as Com Moore had to contend with, 
I’ll stake my Existence on it, give Com Moore one of the Steamers, 
and give the Mexicans both his vessels, and Moore would have 
had them long ago 

Tuesday the 13th Weather rather cloudy, but no rain, feel much 
better, went into the garden, and all over the Premises, feel an 
appetite, and belive I am quite restored to health, the only thing 
[ want is my usual strength, and if good nursing will restore that, 
P’ll soon be Richard himself again— 

Wednesday the 14th fine weather, am getting still better my 
mouth however is sore— confound the calomel— put all my Papers 
in Order to day, went up to the Office near Sun down, Mrs Starr 
is very Sick she has congestive fever, bad beginning that— for 
Summer 

Thursday the 15th very hot, feel quite recovered from my sick- 
ness, went up to the office and attended to my Business mail arrived 
from the west, recd a Letter from Gel Rusk dated at Montgomery 
June 5th nothing new of any Consequence, took up a note for 
$97.87 I gave to R. F. Millard last June, rented him the shop he 
now lives in at 5 dollars pr month, no time fixed he is to hold it for 
at that rate, Mrs Starr is better, wrote a long Letter to My sister 
Nancy to go by to morrow’s mail 

Friday the 16th June 1843 Weather very warm, improoving 
every day in health— however after sending off Eastern mail did 
not return to the Office all day, send off the Letter I wrote a few 
days ago to Mr Eder of Natchitochez 

Saturday the 17th Cloudy, several Showers of rain during the 
day felt a little unwell this morning, took Seidlitz Powders— felt 
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well enough to go up to the office and attend to Business Judge 
Legrand, who for some time has been trying to get me to sell him 
some Land located in Harrisson County I sold said Land to a 
certain Joel K. Mead as great a Rascal as ever went unhung, he 
promised to give me $2000.00 for the Land, which I agreed to, 
but no sooner had he the Papers, he said he could only give 1500, 
finding that I had fallen in the hands of a Sharper I thought 
better that, then nothing, so I agreed if he would give me that 
amount I would be satisfied, and say no more about it, but he only 
gave me $1300.00 at last saving that if we would achieve our Inde- 
pendence or be annexed to the United States he would give me the 
other two hundred dollars— but to this day I have heard nothing 
from him, and if I did, it would be all the same, so that I consider 
that I had a just Claim on the Land till my $200.00 were paid, 
which Mr Legrand agreed to do provided I would give him all my 
right, title, claim, and interest, to said Land— which I did to day, 
I received $50.00 down and a note for $150.00 signed by Legrand 
and a Mr Gill who I belive resides on or near the Land, and who 
is interrested, in my release of the same— I am thus particular 
for fear that it may hereafter be thought I sold the same land 
twice, I only wanted my monay justly due and I got it— and it 
was the only way 

Sunday the 18th June very warm, Kept the House all day, 
nothing stirring— 

Monday the 19th very warm weather, commenced laying by 
my Corn, it is nearly all Silking, there will be extraordinary Corn 
crops if no unforeseen accident happens Eastern mail arrived late 
in the Evening, nothing new 

Tuesday the 20th weather dito as yesterday— was at the office 
nearly all day, there is however nothing doing at all 

Wednesday the 21st very warm, settled with Doctor Starr the 
last of the judgement he held against me in favor of Douglass’s 
Estate for 86.61 also $27.00 due him for attending on my Brother 
in Law Jeremiah Roof, also $32.50 for attending on the two 
negroes Charles & Joe last summer, and a note he got against me 
for $25.00 given to Lansing of San Augustin as administrator of 
W. W. Parker’s Estate, I gave Starr in payment of the above, the 
note for $175.00 given to me by the two Hayters and Charles 
Whitaker last month— the western mail arrived,— Nelson gone 
to San Augustin 
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BCOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Allen Johnson 
and Dumas Malone. Volume VII, pages ix, 636; Volume 
VIII, pages ix, 612. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931, 1932.) Price, $12.50 a volume. 

The Dictionary of American Biography is published under the 
auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. The 
preparation of the manuscript was made possible by a subvention 
of half a million dollars provided by the New York Times Com- 
pany and Mr. Adolph 8. Ochs, “with the understanding that the 
entire responsibility for the contents of the volumes rest with the 
American Council of Learned Societies.” The Learned Societies op: 
erate through a “Committee of Management”; the editorial work 
is directed by a small and relatively stable board of editors; and 
the biographies are prepared by a large and continually expand- 
ing group of writers, chosen by the editors with careful regard 
to the special fitness of each contributor for the task that he 
undertakes. 

As conceived by its projectors the work was to be non-partisan 
and non-sectional, it was to contain sketches of all those (and 
only of those) who had made a significant contribution to Ameri- 
can life, and its articles were to reflect the highest standards of 
critical scholarship and literary workmanship. No candid reader 
of the eight volumes which have now appeared can doubt that 
these aims have been attained in a high degree. Occasionally, 
one wonders why a particular sketch was assigned to a given 
writer rather than to another. Occasionally one finds it difficult 
to determine upon just what ground a given subject is conceived 
to have made a significant contribution to American life. No 
critic possessed of a rudimentary consciousness of his own limi- 
tations will, however, be long inclined to quarrel with the judg- 
ment of the editors in selecting either the subjects or the con- 
tributors. 

The combined number of pages in the two volumes here re- 
viewed is 1,248. They contain 1,335 sketches by 519 different 
writers. Some of the major biographies included in the volumes 
are those of John C. and Jessie Fremont, Albert Gallatin, James 
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A. Garfield, Stephen Girard, U. S. Grant, Horace Greeley, Samuel 
Gompers, E. E. Hale, Alexander Hamilton, Wade Hampton, Mark 
Hanna, William H. and Benjamin Harrison, Warren G. Harding, 
and William Rainey Harper. The real value of the Dictionary of 
American Biography is not to be measured, however, by its major 
characters. Sketches of well-known national characters may be 
found elsewhere. Its great bulk of authentic information about 
relatively less important characters can be found in no other col- 
lection and in most cases has never been compiled before. 

The scope of the work embraces all professions and all occupa- 
tions. The first sketch in Volume VII, for example, is of Samuel 
Fraunces, tavern keeper and steward of George Washington while 
he was President. It is followed by sketches of novelists, poets, 
artists, actors, theatre managers, merchants, manufacturers, his- 
torians, teachers, Indian chiefs, soldiers, doctors, preachers, news- 
paper editors, judges, lawyers, explorers, trappers, ranchmen— 
men and women of all ranks and classes who made a conspicuous 
impression upon the life of their times. One of the chief aims 
of the editors was to make the Dictionary interesting reading. 
They have striven to have the sketches present as vividly as pos- 
sible not only the essential facts about their subjects but their 
personal appearance and characteristics. In the main they have 
succeeded, and a leisurely reader will find much entertainment 
in turning the pages of a volume casually and reading the sketches 
that strike his fancy. 

For the most part contributors are sympathetically objective in 
their characterizations, but this is not to say that they are un- 
critical. For particularly frank examples of modern biographical 
writing the reader is referred to the sketches of Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Warren G. Harding, both by Professor Allan Nevins of 
Columbia University. At the same time it must be said that the 
sketch of Hamilton is one of the very few articles that seems to 
call for revision in subsequent printings. Partly on account of 
necessary compression, it contains some ambiguities and apparent 
contradictions, and at least one minor error. The law creating 
the First Bank of the United States, for example, was passed as 
Professor Nevins well knows in 1791 instead of 1792. More seri- 
ous are the ambiguities and potentially inaccurate inferences. 
Some readers will find it difficult to reconcile Hamilton’s decla- 
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ration of 1777 in favor of representative government “vested in 
select persons, chosen really and not nominally by the people,” 
with Professor Nevins’s statement that he “profoundly distrusted 
the political capacity of the common man, believing him too 
ignorant, selfish, and ill-controlled to be capable of wise self- 
government”—a very accurate statement—or with Hamilton’s 





own later statements that “mankind in general . . . are 
vicious,” and that the people are “a great beast.” There seems 
to be an implication that Hamilton more than Jefferson supported 
the Neutrality Proclamation of 1793, though this is later cor- 
rected by the statement that Jefferson was fully committed to the 
policy of neutrality. And it probably ascribes too much influence 
to Hamilton to say that New York’s ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States “offers one of the few outstanding in- 
stances in American history of the decision of a deliberative body 
being changed by sheer power of sustained argument.” The late 
Professor Channing keenly observed some years ago that Hamil- 
ton’s arguments apparently bore little fruit until the Constitu- 
tion had already been made effective by the ratification of ten 
other states. 

Volumes VII and VIII contain articles on R. R. Gaines, James 
B. Gambrell, Charles Goodnight, R. 8S. Gould, George Bruce Hal- 
sted, and A. J. Hamilton—Texan characters. Perhaps the num- 
ber should have been larger. Perhaps one may question the ap- 
portionment of equal space to Judge Gaines, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court for sixteen years, and Friday, an Arapaho sub- 
chief, who had little discernable claim to be included at all. 

Aside, however, from such minor criticisms as must occur to 
individual readers—many of which will counterbalance and neu- 
tralize one another—few will be disposed to question the really 
inestimable contribution of the Dictionary to the history and lit- 
erature of the nation. This reviewer can but repeat what he has 
said in discussion of previous volumes—it seems indispensable to 
all reference libraries, to all writers, students, and readers who 
have need of authoritative encyclopaedic information. 

EUGENE C, BARKER. 
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The Populist Revolt. By John D. Hicks. (Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931, pp. xiii, 473.) 

In these days of “hard times,’ when unemployment and an 
agricultural surplus combine to make the lot of the workingman 
seem hard, and when the leaders of bygone days arise once more 
to champion the cause of the people, and “General” Coxey, Coin 
Harvey, Cyclone Davis, and other old warriors enter the political 
ring to seek relief from supposed oppression, the memory of stu- 
dents of American history, economics, and politics goes back 
forty years to the agrarian uprising of the end of last century. 
Nor do such students find themselves alone in their voyage into 
the past, for many who participated in that rebellion consider 
the situation in which they now find themselves and confess to a 
willingness to follow the right leaders into a new and heretical 
party of protest. 

Particularly timely therefore, in the light of these circum- 
stances, is the book which is the subject of this review. Professor 
Hicks, long known for his interest in the agrarian crusade, has 
here climaxed his investigations of that subject by an effort to 
treat comprehensively of the Populist movement as a whole, an 
effort in which, be it said, he has met with a large degree of suc- 
cess. He has examined literally hundreds of sources of informa- 
tion, with the result that his book gives evidence of a broad grasp 
and understanding of the agrarian movement as a whole, the ac- 
quisition of which was in itself no small task, as anyone ac- 
quainted with the diverse origins and characters of the movement 
will testify. Further, he has presented a balanced, judicious 
treatment of Populism in its various aspects, though the sweep 
of the subject lays the study liable to the criticism of inadequacy 
as regards any particular phase of the Revolt. To illustrate, the 
reviewer had the feeling on finishing the book that the author 
had underestimated or at any rate understated the significance of 
Populism in Texas, as judged by the time and space given that 
aspect of the subject, though some reflection served to convince 
him that a dispassionate survey of the People’s party would not 
only warrant but demand the subordination of various such com- 
paratively minor matters in the interest of the unity and balance 
of the whole. 

In summary it may be said that the book is well written, and 
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that the author’s style contrives to enliven subject matter which 
might easily have been made to seem dull. Further, the intimate 
glances allowed the reader of the great among the Populists tone 
up the narrative quite satisfactorily, as do the numerous illustra- 
tions which are included. It must be said in simple justice that 
the work is not free from flaws—for example, Governor James 
Stephen Hogg of Texas is referred to as “H. H. Hogg” (p. 177)— 
but fortunately most of these are of a minor nature, and the re- 
viewer is able to maintain his position that the work is withal 
well done. Thus material which is not always new is made to 
retain its interest, and portions of the book, as Chapter I (“The 
Frontier Background”), fire the imagination even of the student 
of third party movements. 

Leave should not be taken of the book without citation of its 
very complete bibliography, which gives evidence by its inclusive- 
ness of a prodigious amount of work on the part of the author, 
and its index, which serves materially to increase the usefulness 
of the work. 

Roscoe C. Martin. 





The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth. By T. D. Bon- 
ner. Edited, with an Introduction, by Bernard De Voto. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, pp. xl, 405. Price, $4.00.) 

A few men have left written records of their own thrilling ex- 
periences and many have entertained readers with imaginary ad- 
ventures, but it is unusual to find a man who has done both. 
James P. Beckwourth, or Jim Beckwith, as he was known to his 
contemporaries, had more than his share of adventures. His 
book as written by T. D. Bonner, is, however, something more 
than a narrative of what actually happened. It is a structure of 
fancy built on a foundation of fact. 

In 1823 Beckwourth took employment with General William 
Henry Ashley, one of the promoters of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company. This took him to the Green River country and sur- 
rounding territory where he trapped, explored, and traded with 
Indians in company with the most renowned mountain men whose 
names are recorded in the chronicles of that tough and hardy 


breed. He mentions Thomas Fitzpatrick, Robert Campbell, 
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Etienne Provot, William L. Sublette, Jim Bridger, Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, Johnson Gardner, and other great traders and mountain 
men. But little space is given to his white companions, however. 
Beckwourth is the hero of his own stories and he does not pro- 
pose to share the stage with rivals. 

About 1826 or 1827 he was adopted by the Crow Indians. He 
says that a fellow trapper made the Crows believe that he 
(Beckwourth) had been born a Crow, had been taken captive and 
reared by the white pople, and had now returned to live with his 
Indian kinsmen. At any rate Jim became a Crow warrior and 
his Indian parents never found cause to be ashamed of him. He 
became a leader and chief and (according to his own account) 
was finally made head-man of all the Crow tribe. No genuine 
Crow ever slew more Blackfeet than he. The Crows were friendly 
to the whites, however, and Beckwourth kept more or less in touch 
with the white traders during the nine or ten years he spent with 
the red men. 

After an absence of some twelve years—he says fourteen— 
Beckwourth returned to St. Louis, but he soon was away in 
Florida carrying despatches for the army in the war against the 
Seminoles. The everglades were uninteresting to a man who had 
spent so many years in the land of the Snake, the Yellowstone 
and the Big Horn, and he returned to the Indian trade—this 
time among the Cheyennes along the Arkansas and Platte. Later 
he carried despatches for the United States army during the Mex- 
ican war, prospected for gold in California, and finally, in 1852, 
became the keeper of a hotel and trading-post in the Feather 
River country of California. It seems that Bonner took down 
Beckwourth’s story at this place in the winter of 1854-755, deco- 
rating it no doubt with heroines and love stories taken from the 
novels of that day. It was published in 1856. 

These are the facts which the critics generally accept and which 
form the framework of Beckwourth’s narrative. Students of the 
fur trade will always find it necessary to examine his book. The 
customs of trapper and trader, the business practices of the fur 
companies, and the curse of the Indian liquor trade are some of 
the topics he deals with in a forceful and fairly accurate way. 





His personal narrative is highly flavored with fiction. Some 
achievements attributed to himself are obviously borrowed from 
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the narratives of others. To compute the total number of scalps 
he claims to have taken would call for an adding machine. He 
never admits that he made an error or suffered defeat. And yet 
the reader is not disgusted with his conceit and vanity, neither 
does one become vexed with his inaccuracy and exaggeration. 
Beckwourth’s story does not belong in the category of “big lies.” 
He is both the author and the subject of an epic of the West. If 
it were written in verse it might be called an American Song of 
Roland. As such it may continue to live even though its value 
to the historian is not great. 

The introductory chapter and notes by Bernard De Voto are 
scholarly and add much to the historical value of the work. 

Rurert N. RICHARDSON. 





Frontier Trails. By Frank M. Canton. Edited by Edward 
Everett Dale. (New York: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1930. Pp. xvii, 237. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

One of the happy by-products of the pursuit of historical in- 
vestigations is the discovery of obscure materials which prove of 
general interest and worth. As one source of material for Dr. 
Dale’s recent book, The Cattle Range Industry, the Canton man- 
uscripts, at the University of Oklahoma, were cited. Among 
these manuscripts Dr. Dale found “five thick notebooks in which 
Canton had written the story of his life.” Realizing that it was 
no ordinary pioneer autobiography, Dr. Dale prepared it for pub- 
lication. It is an unusually well written story, broad in its in- 
terests as well as in its territorial significance. 

Frank M. Canton served for more than fifty years as a western 
peace officer. His activity in such a capacity carried him from 
the upper reaches of the Yukon to the Red River of Texas. Some 
of his trails were long and all of them were hazardous and hard. 
“But when you are on the border,” he wrote, “there is a certain 
lure which draws you on farther and still farther.” That fine 
lust, rarely so well expressed, has been a powerful factor in the 
history of the borderlands. 

Canton was born in Virginia in 1849. His parents moved to 
north Texas when he was a child. In 1869 he was a cowboy 


“going up the trail.” Later he became an inspector for the 
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Wyoming Stock Raisers Association, was elected sheriff of John- 
son County, fought through the Johnson County Cattle War, and 
settled down to ranching in the Big Horn country. In 1894 he 
moved to Oklahoma and again became a peace officer. Three years 
later he joined the rush to the gold fields of Alaska as a Deputy 
United States Marshal, and in three years more he returned to 
Oklahoma and his work as an officer there. In 1907 he became 
Adjutant General of the State. In 1927 his long career in the 
interest of law and order came to an end. But he left behind a 
written account of the major part of his life upon the frontier. 
There is one considerable gap in the narrative. Nothing is 
told of the man from 1869 to 1878. From the editor’s statement 
that this forceful and fearless man was not always “Frank Can- 
ton,” one suspects that this was the period in which “Frank Can- 
ton” actually appeared. The omission of what may be a story 
within itself naturally excites the curiosity of the reader, but in 
nowise detracts from the interest of this book. The fact remains 
that the writer ventured widely and well; that he understood the 
wild terrain of the West and the psychology of its outlaw men; 
and that he knew how to tell the story of that life of which he 


had been a part. 
J. Everts HAtey. 





Texas in 1848. By Viktor Bracht. Translated from the German 
by Charles Frank Schmidt. (San Antonio, Texas: Nay- 
lor Printing Company, 1931. Pp. xxiv, 223.) 

A valuable and interesting book covering a very limited period 
of Texas history has been made available to those who are not 
familiar enough with German to read the original by Mr. Charles 
Frank Schmidt’s translation of Viktor Bracht’s Teras Im Jahre 
1848. Mr. Schmidt has added biographical sketches of Viktor 
Bracht and of his brother, Dr. Felix Bracht, and an obituary 
notice of Viktor Bracht furnished by Mr. Roland P. Bracht, a 
surviving son. 

Bracht’s Teavas Im Jahre 1848, which came off the press of 
Julius Baedeker in Elberfeld and Iserlohn in 1849, was one of a 
number of books published in Germany about Texas in the forties 
of the past century. Bracht’s book was, in my judgment, the most 
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enthusiastic of them all. It was based upon observations made 
by the author in the three years prior to 1848. Bracht wrote 
with the single purpose of giving accurate and complete informa- 
tion about Texas to those desiring to emigrate from Germany. 
Although he never neglected to point out the undesirable along with 
the desirable features of life in Texas, his unbounded confidence in 
its future and his praise for its “upright and courageous, noble- 
minded and hospitable” people must have caused many Germans 
to go to Texas, especially to New Braunfels, Fredericksburg, and 
San Antonio. 

The original arrangement of the book in three parts is main- 
tained in the translation. Part I supplies the reader with infor- 
mation about the topography and natural history of Texas; Part 
II gives suggestions and practical and useful information about 
emigration; Part III contains excerpts from letters written by 
Bracht to relatives and friends in Germany during the three 
years in which he made his observations. In various respects, 
Part III is the most interesting because of the greater human 
touch. All in all, however, the reader’s interest is sustained 
throughout the entire book. 


R. L. Bresete. 





Riata and Spurs. By Charles A. Siringo. (New York: River- 
side Library, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1931. Pp. xiv, 
261. Llustrations. $1.00.) 

Many chroniclers of the pioneer West have written with greater 
fluency and more finished style than Charles A. Siringo, but 
none can claim quite the unique position that his name holds. 
In 1886, when cowboy literature was thought of largely in terms 
of lurid “dime novels”, Siringo wrote his first book and called it 
A Texas Cowboy or Fifteen Years on the Hurricane Deck of a 
Spanish Pony. Twenty-two years later he wrote another book, 
A Cowboy Detective, which, like the first, was bound in paper 
and sold by butcher boys upon the trains. A sequel was called 
Further Experiences of A Cowboy Detective. 

Siringo followed these three simple narratives with three pri- 
vately printed volumes. But in the course of forty years follow- 
ing his first publication, cowboy literature was achieving a plane 
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of respectability, and in 1927 “Old Charlie” saw his best stories 
upon cowboys and bad men issued by a standard publisher in a 
volume of character and distinction under the title of Riata and 
Spurs. And now the posthumous issue of this book in a popu- 
lar, one dollar, series, carries a dignified edition back to the first 
humble buyers of his paper-backed books. 

J. Evetts Hatey. 


A Texas Sheriff. By Henry C. Fuller. (Nacogdoches. 1931. 
Illustrations. Pp. 80. $.50.) Henry C. Fuller, editor of a 
Nacogdoches newspaper, is one of several East Texans taking an 
active and intelligent interest in the preservation of the history 
of his part of the State. This little book is a biography of A. 
J. Spradley, who was sheriff of Nacogdoches County for thirty 
years. It includes, as well, a history of some noted murder cases 


which Spradley solved. 


The Double Log Cabin. By G. A. Holland. (Weatherford. 
1931. Illustrations. Pp. 83. $.50.) Among the energetic guar- 
dians of the frontier tradition in Parker County is G. A. Hol- 
land, president of a Weatherford bank. He has collected many 
relics of the frontier period into a genuine, pioneer, double log 
cabin, and has written this brochure upon interesting historical 
incidents of that region. This is the third time that the county’s 
history has been the subject of a book. 


Schleicher County. Edited by R. D. Holt. (Eldorado. 1930. 
Illustrations. Pp. 107.) This little book, edited by Superintend- 
ent Holt, of Eldorado, Texas, is a compilation of county mate- 
rials, by high school students, from newspaper and magazine files, 
county records, and oral sources. It is illustrated with some 


good, local, pioneer photographs. 


The Bloody Trail in Texas. By J. Marvin Hunter. (Bandera. 
1931. Pp. 190.) Mr. Hunter, publisher of the unique little 
magazine called Frontier Times, has assembled from his files the 
stories of various Texan Indian fights and raids and has pub- 
lished them as a separate title. The book is a compilation of 
reminiscent sketches by a number of pioneer Texans, some of 
whom fought the Indians and some of whom heard the stories 
told many times after the Indians were gone. 
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The History of Wichita Falls. By Jonnie R. Morgan. (Wichita 
Falls. 1931. Illustrations. Pp. 221. $2.00.) Miss Morgan’s 
study is one of the most attractively printed and bound of the 
recent local histories. It traces the arly settlement of Wichita 
County, the growth of the city, the evolution of its government, 
and various phases of social and civie life. Though its general 
treatment may lean too much toward civie expansion, neverthe- 
less, the book contains many biographical details. It is enriched 
with some fine old photographs, broadly illustrative of the city’s 


life and growth. 


Panhandle Lawyers. By H. C. Randolph. (Amarillo. 1931. 
Frontispiece. Pp. 52.) This unusually attractive brochure, by 
the Judge of the Court of Civil Appeals at Amarillo, contains 
succinct biographies of fifteen men who left more than an ordinary 
mark upon the legal history as well as the general life of North- 
west Texas. The volume is a distinct contribution toward a his- 
tory of the bar in the Panhandle of Texas, supplementing and 
amplifying the pioneer work of the late Judge Thomas F. Turner. 
The attractive and permanent form into which it has been placed 
is due to J. O. Guleke’s splendid interest in perpetuating the 


history of Texas. 


Frontier's Generation: The Pioneer [History of Brown County 
and Surrounding Territory. By Tevis Clyde Smith. (Brownwood. 
1931. Illustrations. Pp. 63. $.50.) The young author of this 
little volume has preserved the reminiscences of a great number 
of early settlers of the section under treatment, and has thereby 
created a document of original interest and distinct value. The 
need of setting down the memories of intelligent pioneers, to sup- 
plement scant documentary sources, should enlist the activity of 
more collectors and historians. With commendable care the author 


acknowledges the sources of his information. 


Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Commis- 
sion. Vol. II, No. 1. “The Expedition of Don Domingo Teran 
de los Rios into Texas.” Translated by Mattie Austin Hatcher. 
(Austin. 1932. Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commis- 
sion. Pp. 67.) Here, for the first time, is a complete translation 
into English of the documents relating to Teran’s important 
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expedition into Texas in 1691-1692. These Studies are issued in 
connection with the Commission’s active program of collecting 
and editing the materials pertaining to the history of the Catho- 
lic Church in Texas. The headquarters of the Commission is at 
St. Edward’s University, Austin. 

The West Texas Historical Association Yearbook, Volume VII, 
continues the series of this regional organization upon the same 
substantial basis established by previous publications. It is further 
evidence of an awakened and intelligent interest in the history 
of that part of Texas west of the Cross Timbers. Of particular 
worth in this volume is Judge R. C. Crane’s article upon the 
sectional demand that culminated in the foundation of the Texas 
Technological College. (Abilene. 1931. Pp. 152. $3.00.) 


A 1931 Bulletin of the Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
entitled Historical Number, is made up of papers read at the 
meetings of the East Texas Historical Association from 1928 to 
1931. Besides articles of local import, the volume contains some 
of broad interest and significance by such historians as Charles 
W. Ramsdell, R. L. Biesele, and George L. Crocket. (Huntsville. 
1931. Pp. 150.) 


The West Texas Historical and Scientific Society Publications, 
number 3, published as one of the bulletins of Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine, contains archaeological, historical, and 
biological data upon the Big Bend and Davis Mountain country. 
Of particular interest is an article by the dean of the trans- 
Pecos historians, Judge O. W. Williams, upon the animals of 
Pecos County. (Alpine. 1931. Illustrations. Pp. 72. $1.00.) 


The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Volume IV, official 
publication of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, has been 
issued in connection with that organization’s tenth year of ac- 
tivity in the preservation of the historical materials of the Plains 
country. This issue contains biographical sketches of several 
pioneer plainsmen, a revealing article upon the archaeological re- 
mains and the rich paleontological deposits of the Plains, and an 
excellent sketch of the Indian side of the Adobe Walls fight by 
the historian of the Comanches, Rupert N. Richardson. (Canyon. 
1931. Illustrations. Pp. 116. $1.00.) J. E. H. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held in Austin, at the University of Texas, April 21 and 
22, 1932. The Texas Folklore Society will meet in Austin on 
April 22-23. 
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Austin, 4, 5; R. R. Convention of 1851, 
15 40. 

Austin as capital, 78, 81; acquires 
press, 188, 190. 

Austin, the, 167. 

Austin City Gazette, 190. 

Austin, Moses, 147. 

Austin, Stephen F., relation to J. R. 
Jones, 147, 174, 179. 

Austin, S. F., publishes first volume 
in Texas, 182. 


Bahia, La, 38, 49, 54. 

Bahia del Espiritu Santo, Mission of, 
44; report on, 45; Indians of, 45, 
46; property and equipment, 46; 
founded 1717, 47; number of bap- 
tisms, and burials, 47; 73; Presidio, 
38, 39, 72, 73. 

Baird, S. M., 239. 

Baker, Joseph, 183, 184. 

Baker, Mosely, 2, 184. 

Baltimore, 273 

Bancroft. H. H., 133, 180, 307. 

Bangs, S., 173, 175; in Mexico, 176; 
188, 192, 267; ancestors, 268; early 
life, 269; capture by Arredondo, 270; 
application for Mexican citizenship, 
271; application for grant of land in 
Texas, 272; death of his wife, 273; 
marriage to Miss C. French, 273; 
editor in Texas, 274, 275; captured 
by Indians, 277; death, 277; contri- 
bution to Texas letters, 277, 278. 

Baio Ranch, El, 64. 

Barker, E. C., 87, 91, 178, 179, 180, 
245, 247, 327. 

Barnes, C. M., 134. 

Barney, J. M., 119. 

Barr, Robert, 148. 

Barret, Arrie, 213. 

Barret, —, 319. 

Barrett, Jonathan F., 4. 

Barrett, Thos., 158, 159. 

Bartlett, J. R., 313. 

Basset, J. S., 100. 

Bastrop, 168, 223. 

Bayou City, the, 115. 
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Beckwourth, J. P., 329. 

Beef, 18; marketing, 208; slaughtering 
on the trail, 212. 

The Beginnings of the Texas Railroad 
System, 7. 

Bell, H. H., V1, 117,. 1s. 

Bell, James G., 208, 209, 210, biograph- 
ical sketch, 211; 237. 

Bell, J. M., 259, 260, 262. 

Bell, Lucien, 260. 

Bell, Ned C., 211. 

Bell, P. H., 5; 6, 8. 

Bell, Samuel, 211. 

Bell, William W., 188. 

Belle of Red River, the, 230. 

Berry, Radford, 161, 319. 

Biesele, R. L., 333. 

Bigelow, Horatio, 178. 

Biggers, Don H., 210. 


Black, ——. schoolmaster, 241. 

Blacksmith, Mexican, 309, 310, shop, 
315. 

Blake, B., 78. 79, 82; elected road com- 
missioner, 151, 163, 322. 

The Bloody Trail in Tewas, reviewed, 
334. 


Blount, Mrs. Stephen, 161. 

Boca de Leones, 33, 34, 36, 39, 
60, 75. 

Bodine, John, 159. 

Boletin, Matamoras, 191. 

Bolton, H. E., 28, 83. 

Bonham, 136; refugee camp, 259; 262. 


54, 55, 


Bonham, J. B., 91, 124; education, 125; 
studies law, 126; appointed aide to 
Governor, 127; jailed for contempt of 
court, 127; move to Montgomery, 
Ala., 127; letter to mother, 127; 
friends with Travis in S. C., 128; 
came to Texas, 129; reached Alamo, 
129; rank in Texas Army, 130; se- 
cures re-enforcements for Texas 
Army, 130; enters doomed Alamo, 
130; treatment in Alamo, 132, 133; 
death, 134; news of his death in 
Charleston Courier, 135; description 


by M. L. Bonham, 136; portrait of, 
136; consistency of his career, 136. 

Bonham, Milledge L., 91, 124, 125, 127, 
129; visit to Texas to learn of his 
brother, J. B., 132, 133, 136. 

Bonham, M. M., 125, 126, 132. 

Bonham, Nicholas, 124. 

Bonham, Sophia Smith, 125. 

Bonnell, Geo. W., 190. 

Bonner, Billy, death, 203. 

Bonner, T. D., 329. 

Bonum, Stephen, 124. 
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Borden, Gail, 148, 183, 184, 185, 186. 
Borden, T. H., 186. 

Border, J. P., 79. 

Borrego, Don Joseph, 35. 

Bosier, Placide, 319. 

Boucher, ©. S., 95. 

Boudinot, 259, 260, 261. 

Bowie County, 79. 

Bowie, Jas., 128, 129, 130, 134. 
Bowie, Dr. S. W., 136. 


Bracht, A. L., 284. 

Bracht, Felix, 284; moved to Texas, 
285. 

Bracht, L. M., 284. 

Bracht, R. P., 284. 

Bracht, Rudolf, 284. 

Bracht, Viktor, early education, 280; 


emigration to Texas, 280; moves to 
San Antonio, 281; opinion of Texas, 
282; travels over Texas, 283; 284, 
trip to New York, 284; removal to 
Rockport, 284; trip to Germany, 284; 
death, 284; writings about Mexico, 
285; comparison of American and 
European Governments, 286, 287; 
dress, 288; Indians, 288; on [Educa- 
tion in Texas, 288, 289; reports on 
Texas Settlements, 289; 332. 


Bracht, V. F., 279. 
Bradburn, William P., 191. 
Brazoria Emigrant, 183. 
Brazoria, press in, 182, 184. 


Courier, 183. 
Dios River, 57; 
2. 274. 


Brazos 
Brazos de 
of, 58; 72, 
Brigham, C. S., 268. 
Briscoe, P., 5. 
Brooks, R. P., 95. 


description 


Brooks, a: G., 157. 
Brown, A. V., 107. 
Brown, David, 156. 
Brown, J. H., 131, 132. 


Brownsville Flag, 277. 

Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado Rail- 
way, 4, 5. 

Burke, James, 188. 

Burnes, S. T., 157, 157, 

Burnet, D. G., 148. 

Burton, Isaac W., death, 154. 

Burton, John W., 79. 

Butler, Capt. James, 125. 

Butler, J. L., 260. 


159. 


Cable, Mrs. Ann, 242. 
Cacames Indians, 51. 
Cadodachos Indians, 
Cage, B. F., 183. 
Calahan, J. H., 225, 226, 231, 308. 


30, 69. 
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Calhoun, John C., 12, 82, 95, 97, 126. 

Callender, S. S., 188. 

Camamas Indians, 51. 

Campbell, James, 210, on 
trail, ; 

Canal, Don Mariano, 30. 

Canames Indians, 30. 

Candela, Mission of, 33. 

Candelaria Ranch, 31. 

Canfield, A. W., 153, 
doches, 164; 317, 318. 

Canos Indians, 51. 

Canton, Frank M., 331. 

Canutillo Ranch, 31. 

Cafia Ranch, 31. 

Cardenas, Francisco, 48; marriage, 168. 

Carrizo Indians, 35. 

Carroll, J. P., 126. 

Carson, H. K., 80, 156. 

Casai, Br. Antonio, 55. 

Casafias, Fray Francisco, 29. 

Casas, Antonio, 39. 

Casis, Lilia M., 28. 

Castafieda, C. E., 29, 87, 88, 89, 252, 
254, 

Castro, Henry, 91. 

Cattle, wild, in Texas, 56, 57, on the 
Great Plains, 171; crossing desert, 
230; shipment from Texas by the 
Gulf, 284; struck by lightning, 304. 

Catujanes, 34. 

Cavallero, J. A., 104. 

Chabot, F. C., 250. 

Chayopines crossing, 53; ranch, 73. 

Cherokee Indians, 20, 28; treaty with 
Confederacy, 255; southern refugees 
of, 255. 

Chevallier, C., 79, 82, 
317. 

Chirino, Bautista, 82. 

Choctaw Indians, 20, 257. 

Cincinnati, O., 139, 140, 144; as mar- 
ket for cotton, 145; press from, 185. 

Cincinnati, Texas, 164, 273. 

Civilian and Galveston City Gazette, 
188. 

Clark, J. L., 91. 

Clark, S. Z., 153. 

Clay, Henry, 17, 127. 

Clerk, Nelson, 161. 

Clifton, the, 114. 

Cloppenburg, H., 323. 

Coal, 31. 

Coaxanes Indians, 30. 

Cochran, James, 148. 

Coco Indians, 56, 58. 

Coffee, Holland, 152. 

Cohen, Henry, 91, 


California 





161; in Nacog- 


152, 157, 164, 
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Collingsworth, James, 2. 

Collins, J. W., 153. 

Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, Mata- 
gorda, 183. 

Colorado River, description of, 56, 72, 
277, 305. 

The Colorado Tribune, 209. 

Comanche Indians, 74, 209, 212. 

Commercial Chronicle, Galveston, 
188, 275. 

Commercial Intelligencer, Galveston, 188. 

Commercial Review, New Orleans, 13. 

Conas, 41. 

Concordia Intelligencer, 12. 

Confederate States, alliance with Cher- 


176, 


okee Indians, 255, 256; neglect of 
Cherokees, 257. 

Constellation, the, 122. 

Constitutional Advocate and Brazoria 
Advertiser, 182. 

Cook, L. P., 241; speech at Nacog- 
doches, 242. 

Cook, William G., 167. 

Cooke, P. St. G., 150, 298, 302, 304, 
305, 306, 307. 


Coopanes Indians, 30, 40. 
Cooper, Dr. Thomas, 126. 
Cordonva, T., marriage, 168. 
Corn, 2, 18. 

Corpus Christi Gazette, 176, 
276. 

Corpus Christi Star, 277. 

Corralitos de Reyes, ranch of, 53. 

Cortez, Fray Tomas, 30. 

Cote Joyeuse, the, 320. 

Cotten, G. B., 180; printed first vol- 
ume in Texas, 182, 183. 

Cotton, 4, 18; as breastwork, 114; ex- 
ported from Confederate States, 119, 
120; thrown overboard, 122; trans- 
portation to north, 137; statistics on 
movement to northern markets, 138; 
number bales exported, 139; bales car- 
ried north to manufacturers, 139; 
marketing through local merchant, 
140; factor, 141; markets in ante- 
bellum days, 142, in 1898, 142; cul- 
ture, westward movement of, 142; 
markets as distributing centers, 142, 
143; shipped out of Texas, 151; for 
Natchitoches, 152; 242, 260, 318. 

“Cotton Plant,” the, 180. 

Coulter, E. M., 138. 

Courier, Galveston, 188. 

Cowboy, of the Great Plains, 172, 

Coxanes Indians, 40. 

Craig, George, 237. 

Crockett, D., to Alamo, 129, 136. 


192, 275, 


199. 
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Crosby County, 194. 

Cruger, Jacob W., 186. 
Cruger, James F., 186. 
Cruger and Bonnell, 190. 
Crutcher, Henry, 79. 

Culp, Miss E., 152, marriage, 
Cummings, I., 274. 


318. 


Dale, E. E., 331. 
Dancy, John, 7. 
Davenport, H., 91. 

Davies, Sam, elected sheriff of Nacog- 
doches County, 157. 
Davis, J., 19, 20, 21, 22, 

Deadoses Indians, 59. 

Debo, Angie, 255. 

De Bow, J. D. B., 11; opinion on a 
transcontinental railroad, 13, 14, 16, 


190, 256. 


18, 25. 
Debray, X. B., 112. 
Decrés, 100, 101. 


Degollado, Santos, 89. 

Delmore, Capt. Peter, 78. 

Democratic State Convention, 1855, 9. 

Deussen, Alexander, 7. 

Diary of Adolphus Sterne, 77, 151, 
317. 

Diary of a visit of Inspection of the 
Texas Missions made by Fray Gaspar 
Jose de Solis, 1767-1768, 28. 

Diaz, Fr., 84. 

Dickinson, Davis, 8. 

Dickinson, Lt., 132, 
132, 133. 

Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 
reviewed, 86; VII, 252, reviewed, 325. 

Dienst, A., 91. 

Doblado, Manuel, 87, 89, 90. 

Donado, Antonio Casas, 75. 

Donaldson, W., 183. 

Dorsett, John, 165, 167. 

The Double Log Cabin, reviewed, 334. 

Douglass, K. H., 16; estate, 78, 158, 
159. 

Dudley, D., 268. 

Duel, 205; challenge to, 

Dunn, William E., 28. 

Durnett, S. J., 185, 190. 

Durst, James, marriage, 318. 

Durst, John, 152, 154. 

Durst, Joseph, death, 168. 

Durst, Mrs., 77, 78. 


238, 


Mrs., in Alamo, 


306. 


Eagle, Henry, 113. 
Ehrenberg, H., 322. 
Eldridge, John W., 
Elliott, C. R., 117. 
Elliott Ritchie, the, 123. 


186. 


English’s plantation, 80. 
English, William K., 151, 154. 
Eptomist, Austin, 190. 
Erskine, Michael, 209, 
231, 307, 308, 309. 
Eseandén, José de, 74. 
Escovar, Fray Joseph, 37, +: 


210, 225, 226, 


Espiritu Santo Mission, 44, 55, 56; 
trouble with Indians, 50. 

Espiritu Santo, Presidio, 50. 

Espuela Land and Cattle Company, 194, 
206. 

Estaseas Ranch, Los, 35. 

Estrada, M. Felix, 320. 

Evans, John S8., 188. 

Exchequer Bills, value of, 161. 

Expedition of D. D Teran de los Rios 


into Texas, The, 335. 


Fannin, James, 130. 

Farmer, the schoolmaster, 81. 

Farfas, Gomez, 89. 

Farragut, Admiral, 109, 113, 114, 117, 
118, 120. 

Faunce, Capt. John, 109, 110, 122. 

Ficklen, J. R., 107, 108. 

Fields, S. S. B., 191. 

Fish, 54, 216, 217, 233. 

Fleeson, J. N., 191. 

Fletcher, George W., 275. 

Fletcher, Joshua, 147. 

Flores, Policarpo, 78. 

Florida, the, 118. 

Flour, 15, 18. 

Flournoy, P. M., 152. 

Flournoy, 8. M., 241. 

Flournoy, S. 8., 151. 

Flowers in Texas, 53. 

Foik, Paul J., 91. 

Forbes Sarah, 80. 

Ford, John S., 188. 

Forshey, Caleb G., 12, 13. 

Forts, Clark, 213; Cummings, 295; 
Fillmore, 290, 291, 300; Gibson, 255; 


Inge, 213; Jackson, 111; Fisher, 110; 
Lancaster, 218; St. Phillip, 111; 
Stockton, 22, 223; Thorn, 294; 
Worth, 194, 206. 

Fort Worth and Denver Railroad, 194. 


Fortune, J. I., Mrs., 132. 

Forty-Niners, The Chronicle of the Cali- 
fornia Trail, 245. 

Francisco de Urdinola y el Norte de la 
Nueva Espana, reviewed, 247. 

Freight rates, 1. 

French, at Natchitoches, 60, 61; influ- 
ence on Indians, 65; claim to Texas, 


99; contraband, 72. 
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French, C., marriage, 273. 

French, C. H., 274, 275. 

French, Henry R., 188, 274. 

Frisbie, Chas., 277. 

Frontier’s Generation: The Pioneer 
History of Brown County and Sur- 
rounding Territory, reviewed, 335. 

Frontier Trails, reviewed, 331. 

Fruits, 57; poisonous, 60; 308, 316. 

Fuller, Henry C., 334. 

Fuller, Samuel, 124, 

Fulmore, Z. T., 128. 


Gadsden, James, 12, 19; Purchase, 20; 
Treaty, 292. 

Gaines, James, moving to Nacodgoches, 
161. 

Galveston, 7, 8, 9, 19; population in 
1850, 27; Convention for internal im- 
provements, 1852, 8; Convention on 
Pacific Railroad, 1848, 14; Blockade 
of, 109; in 1861, 112; bombardment, 
113, 114; loss by Federals, a7, 118, 
119, 120, 122; harbor, 174; news- 
papers, 188, 190; 271, 274, 277; de- 
scription of in 1845, 280, 281. 

Galveston and Red River Railway Com- 
pany, 14, 18. 

Gelvestonian, the, 176, 274. 

Galveston Island, description, 113, 176. 

Galveston News, 275, 276, 277. 

Gant, William W., 188. 

Garrison, G. P., 103, 130, 133. 

Gazette, Richmond, 188. 

Gibson, C. H., 153, 161. 

Gillespy, John, 151, 242. 

Gist, William H., 126. 

Gladwin, John, 188, 274. 

Gomes, Joseph, 30. 

Gonzales, J. E., 267. 

Goodman, mail carrier from La 
Grange to Sabine, 163, 168. 

Goodnight Trail, 210. 

Gould, C. M., 78, 79. 

Goyen, William, 321. 

Graham, L. P., 307. 

Graham, Mr., 77. 

Grasshoppers, 305, 306. 

Gray, A. C., 175, 183. 

Gray, F. C., 183. 

The Great Plains, reviewed, 169. 

Green, E. L., 126. 

Green, T. J., 2. 

Greer, Andrew J., 188. 

Groff, C. L., 206. 

Guadalupe, College of, 60, 76; de Naco- 
doches, Mission, 62. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty, 19, 175. 





Guapites Indians, 30, 40. 

Guerra Ranch, 53. 

Gutiérrez, Don Joseph, 74. 

Gwin, Senator, 17; 21, Bill, 18; 22, 23. 


Hackett, C. W., 90, 243, 244. 

Haley, J. Evetts, 91, 208, 290, 332, 334, 
336. 

Hall, R. G., 167. 

Hamersly, H. S., 213. 

Hamilton, S. M., 104. 

Hamlin, G. L., 275. 

Hammond, George P., 86. 

Hammond, M. B., 140. 

Hands, number employed on Spur 
Ranch, 195; wages, 195; transient, 
198; scarce, 198; standards of con- 
duct, 200; married, 201; interest of 
employees in, 201, 202; loss of time, 
202; medical attention for, 202; finan- 
cial condition of, 203; danger from 
accidents, 204; relations with each 
other, 204. 

Handy, R. E., 188. 

Haney, L. H., 21, 23. 

Hannum, J. A., 116. 

The “Harriet Lane” and the Blockade 
of Galveston, 109. 

Harriet Lane, refitted at Philadelphia, 
110; sent to protect mouth of Red 
River, 112; attack on Galveston, 113; 
battle with, 115, 116, 117, 118; re- 
conditioned for Confederacy, 119; 
running cotton, 120; escape of, 120, 
121; called Lavinia, 122; rechris- 
tened, 122; tragic end, 123. 

Harris, Eli, 178, 179, 183. 

Harrisburg, 5, 184; becomes refuge for 
press, 185; 186. 

Harrison, G. H., 188, 190, 204. 

Harrison Times, Mirshall, 191. 

Hatcher, Mattie A., 28, 29, 335. 

Hawkins, Maj. James, 146. 

Hayter, J. J., 242, 317, 318, 322, 324. 

Heard, Sarah F., 146. 

Heard, William J. E., 146. 

Henderson, J. P., 157, 168, 239. 

Henshley, William, 322. 

Hicks, J. D., 328. 

Hidalgo, Francisco, 29. 

Higgins, duel with Standifer, 205, 206. 

Historia de Todos los Colegios de la 
Ciudad de Mexico desde la Conquista 
hasta 1780 por Dr. Feliz de Osores, 
87, reviewed. 

Historical Association, Texas, Affairs 
of, 91, 337. 
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History of Wichita Falls, The, reviewed, 
335. 

Holden, W. C., 194. 

Holland, G. A., 334. 

; Holland, Lafayette, 156. 

Hopkins, D. R., death, 320. 








Horsbrugh, Fred, 194, 200, 201, 202, 
204, 206, 207. 
Horses, price in Texas, 158. 
} Horton, A. C., 2. 
Hosea, W. W., 206. 
} Hotehkiss, Archibald, 152, 163, 319, 
321; Miss Maria, 154, 239 
House, T. W., 119. 
Houston, Railroad Convention, 1842, 7; 
184, 186, 188, 190, 274. 
Houstonian, the, 186. 
Houston, James, death by Indians, 306; 
308. 
, Houston, Sam, 3, 9, 26, 129; speaks of 
Bonham, 131; 132, 148, 174, 209, 241. 
Howard, V. E., 17, 167. 
Hoya, F., 80, 152, 153, 161, 162, 164, 
166, 167, 168, 242, 318. 
Hulbert, A. B., 245. 
Humphreys, E., 186. 
Hunt, Memuean, 19. 
Hunter, J. M., 334. 
Hunter. W, W., 112. 
Independent Chronicle, Galveston, 275. 
Indianola Bulletin, 192. 
Infante, Joaquin, 175. 
Indians, 18, 28; of Texas missions, 
1767, 30; customs, 33, 34; of La 
Bahia, 39; of Rosario, education, 40; 
habits, dances. musical instruments. 
41; marriage customs, 4l, 42; char- 
acteristics, sacrifices, 42; food, 47; 
attitude toward religion, grass band- 
ages, 44; efforts to teach them new 
’ dances and new music, 47; at San 
Jose, 51, 52; armed, 54: faithless, 57; 
armed by French, 61; towns, 62; at- 
titude toward extreme unction, 65; 
of Ays, 67; customs, 69, 220; medi- 
cal lore, 70; of the Great Plains, 170; 





| fear of, 215, 217, 218; attack, 222, 
225, 306, 307; republics, 255; terri- 


tory, 256; 288, villages, 291; rumors 


of trouble, 291, 295, 296, 301, 309; 
trails, 305; 311, 313, 316; women, 
314. 

Jackson, A., 106, 107. 

James, John, 210, 211, 215, 228, 230, 
231, 232, 233, changes in personnel 


of his company, 290; 295, 298, 300, 
307, 308, 309, 316. 
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Jameson, J. F., 95. 

Jamison, David F., 126. 

Jones, Adolphus, 146. 
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Jones, Miss Bird, 149. 

Jones, Catesby, 118. 

Jones, George W., 150. 

Jones, James H., 149. 

Jones, J. R., in Texas, 146; friends of 
S. F,. Austin, 146; property, 147; 
provisional Postmaster General, 148; 
descendants, 149; life as a pioneer, 
150. 

Jones, J. R. III, 149. 

Jones, Myers F., 146; on Snively Expe- 
dition, 149; 150. 

Jones, Mary Barger, 146. 

Jones, William, 157, forced sale, 163. 

Johnson, A., 325. 

Johnson, E, R., 137, 142. 

Johnson, Thomas, 188. 

Johnstone, Henry, 194, 201. 

Jojuanes Indians, 58. 
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Kenney, M. M., 28. 
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Lindley, John, death, 206. 
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Long, James, 174, 178, Expedition press, 
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Longley, James P., 191. 

Lépez, Fray Francisco, 38, 44. 
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321. 
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